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' PREFACE 

This review of the history of British commerce 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth has been written 
to supply the want of a short text-book, which 
should present the main outlines of, and facts about, 
our commercial progress in a simple and concise 
form, without going into those interesting but often 
elaborate details which more fitly belong to larger 
works. It is intended partly for those schools and 
colleges which now devote some attention to com- 
mercial as well as to political history, but also, it 
is hoped, will be of use to the general public, and 
especially to men of business, who take an interest 
in the development of our national commerce, but 
who have not time for a lengthened study of the 
subject To some extent it supplies certain de- 
ficiencies in the author's Industrial History of Eng- 
land, as it deals with points which in that work 
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were necessarily omitted or referred to very briefly. 
But it has been written quite independently of the 
former work. 

Special attention has been paid to our colonial 
possessions, and to India ; and it is hoped that the 
survey of the British Empire given at the end of 
the last chapter may be useful in this connection. 

I have been especially fortunate in enlisting for 
this book the kindly help of Professor C. F. Bastable, 
whose authority as an economic historian and statis- 
tician is too well known to require further comment. 
He has not only read and corrected my work while 
in proof, but has also given me many most valuable 
suggestions and notes upon particular points, and I 
have to thank him very sincerely for his friendly 
assistance. The list of authorities at the end of 
the book is also extracted from his article on 
" British Commerce " in the Dictionary of Political 
Economy, 

H. DE B. GiBBINS. 

NoiTlNGHAM, May, i8()3. 



PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



This edition is the same as the first, except for a 
few corrections of misprints and other minor errors. 
Upon the suggestion of Professor Bastable, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, a table of some important 
dates has been added at the end of the volume. For 
a fuller account of industry, as distinct from com- 
merce, students should consult the author's larger 
work. Industry in England. 

H. DE B. G. 

Liverpool, 

October, i8g6 
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BRITISH COMMERCE. 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY. 

§ I. English Supremacy of Recent Growth. — It has 
often been remarked, though the remark is frequently 
not fully realised, that the supremacy of Great Britain in 
matters of industry and commerce is a supremacy of very 
recent growth. As a matter of fact our position has been 
won in little more than two centuries, and chiefly in the 
17th and 18th. "In the 14th century the whole of the 
external and much of the internal trade of the country had 
been in the hands of foreigners ; in the 15th our merchants 
began to push their way from point to point in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic ; in the i6th they followed slowly in 
the wake of other adventurers,^ or tried to establish them- 
selves in unkindly regions which had attracted no one else. ^ 
When Elizabeth ascended the throne, England appears to 

1 e.g. The English followed the Spaniards in N. and S. America and 
West Indies, and the Portuguese and Dutch in the East. 

2 e.g. The shores of N. America,' where at first Gilbert and Raleigh 

failed to plant a colony. 

A 
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have been behind other nations of Western Europe in the 
very industrial arts and commercial enterprise on which her 
present reputation is chiefly based."'"- 

§ 2. The Mercantile System. — But in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth a new and vigorous departure was made, and 
a scheme of commercial policy was inaugurated which, 
though not new, was now carried out in a more systematic 
manner than at any previous time. The policy was that of 
the " Mercantile System." Its main object was the attain- 
ment of national wealth and power ; and the means to that 
end were (i) the obtaining of wealth in the form of bullion j 

(2) the possession of a large amount of shipping generally 
and of a good navy in particular ; (3) the promotion of 
agriculture and manufactures at home. To gain these ends 
we find that (i) the export of bullion was, as far as possible, 
checked, if not actually forbidden, and attempts were made 
to procure a favourable " balance of trade " for England in 
all her dealings with other countries ; (2) the English ship- 
ping industry was encouraged by a series of Navigation Acts, 
from those of Elizabeth (5 Eliz. c. 5) to the more famous 
Acts of 1651 and 1660, while careful attention was also paid 
to the fisheries (5 Eliz. c. 5) and to the supply of naval 
stores, with an ultimate view to the welfare of shipping; 

(3) agriculture was protected by Corn Laws, forbidding the 
import of foreign corn, but allowing and even encouraging 
by bounties its export, so that plenty of corn might be grown 
at home; while similar measures are also taken for the 
encouragement of home manufactures. For example, im- 
ports of foreign manufactures were forbidden by s Eliz. c. 7, 
and Elizabeth insisted that all her subjects should wear 
English made caps (13 Eliz. c. 19). 

1 Cunningham, Grmuth of English Industry and Commerce, ii. 2. 
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§ 3. Criticisms of that Policy. — Such is a brief outline 
of the main points of the policy of the Mercantile System. 
The policy has often been severely criticised, and is now 
generally admitted to be wrong, or at least unsuitable for 
the present circumstances of our commerce. But there 
is no doubt that, while it prevailed, British commerce and 
industry throve and flourished, and our power as a nation 
increased. Perhaps commerce would have flourished even 
more without these regulations, but it is doubtful if our 
political power would have been so great. At any rate we 
see from the i6th to the 19th century an era of wonderful 
progress. "England first outstripped Holland, and then 
raised an empire in East and West, on the ruins of French 
dependencies."^ Agriculture was improved and manufac- 
turing industries were developed at home, while new 
possessions were taken and new colonies settled abroad. 

§ 4. England and Spain. — But in the time of Elizabeth 
all these things were not yet accomplished. In those 
days the most powerful country in Europe was Spain, and 
the power of Spain seemed to block the way to English 
enterprise. Hence, unfortunately perhaps, but still unavoid- 
ably, England was bound to come into conflict with Spain 
so soon as ever English merchants tried to extend our 
foreign commerce. Spain had then the monopoly of the 
riches of the East and West, and if England was to break 
through that monopoly, a fight with the Spaniards was inevit- 
able. This alone was a sufficient cause of hostility between 
the two countries ; but, added to this, there was the irrecon- 
cilable difference of religion, which served to make matters 
worse. Spain was Roman Catholic ; England was Protest- 

1 Cunningham, ii. 17, which see for a clear account of the Mercantile 
System. 
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ant, and when, in 1579, Elizabeth entered into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Protestant States of Holland, 
who were throwing off the yoke of Spain, she practically 
declared war against the Spanish king. From this time 
forward both the English and the Dutch strove by all means 
in their power to break the Spanish monopoly both in the 
East and West, and finally succeeded, though before they 
had done so the two Protestant nations began to quarrel 
with each other. 

§ 5. Some Elizabethan Sea Captains.— Now, just two 
years before Queen Elizabeth took the side of the Dutch 
States, Sir Francis Drake set out on his famous voyage 
round the world, with the object of damaging as far as 
possible the power of Spain in her colonies. He set sail, 
with Elizabeth's sanction, in 1577, and plundered all the 
Spanish towns on the coasts of Chili and Peru, seizing 
immense booty therefrom. Then crossing the Pacific Ocean 
he came back round the Cape of Good Hope, and on 
returning to England in 1580, was knighted by the Queen 
for his achievements. Another great navigator was Sir 
Martin Frobisher, who set sail in 1576, in order to try and 
discover a North-West passage to India. After failing in 
that, he accompanied Drake in a voyage to the West Indies 
(1584). John Davis, again, who died in 1605, was another 
explorer who made three voyages in search of a North- West 
passage to the pacific, and then in 1591 went sailing about 
the South Seas with Thomas Cavendish, a celebrated navi- 
gator, who was the second Englishman to sail round the globe, 
but who died upon his voyage (1592) with Davis. Another 
very enterprising seaman was Sir John Hawkins (born 1520, 
died 159s) who passed most of his early days in making 
voyages in the interests of foreign commerce, and, as all 
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know, was the first Englishman to begin trading in negroes 
(1562). He was the companion of Frobisher in the expedi- 
tion to the Spanish Main in 1590, and of Sir Francis Drake 
in another to the West Indies, but on this last voyage he 
died. Then, finally, we must not forget the unfortunate Sir 
Walter Raleigh (born 1552, died 16 18) who began his naval 
career by a voyage to Newfoundland, sent several colonising 
expeditions to America,^ twice sailed to Guiana to search for 
El Dorado, the land of gold, and was at last basely beheaded 
by James I. It is to these great sailors and sea captains that 
we owe very largely the growth of our British commerce, for 
by their daring deeds and discoveries ^ they opened out 
new fields of enterprise to our merchants, who in course of 
time followed up the paths of commerce thus indicated by 
forming various "companies" for trading in foreign parts. 
One of the greatest of these associations, the East India 
Company, was fortunate enough to secure the personal ser- 
vices of John Davis. Of this company and others we will 
now speak. 

1 See p. 20. 

2 The attempts to find a North-West passage to India were due to 
the fact that the Spaniards and Portuguese tried to monopolise the , 
sea-route round the Cape and held the Eastern trade almost entirely 
in their own hands. Hence it was necessary to find some other route 
in order to avoid conflicts with these two powers. Cf. the Levant 
Comyanv's attempt to find an overland route to India, § 7, 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE MERCHANl COMPANIES AND COMMERCIAL PROGRESS. 

§ 6. The Levant Company. — We must now devote a few 
words to a consideration of these Merchant Companies that 
form so prominent a feature in the history of the i6th and 
17 th centuries. 

Although the East India Company which we have just 
mentioned became in later years the greatest of all, it was 
by no means as important as some of the others when it 
was first founded. Indeed it owes its origin largely to an- 
other company, very celebrated in its day, the Levant, or 
Turkey Company, which was chartered in 1581, although 
trade with the Levant had been going on for thirty years 
before this. In the year 1581 a number of prominent mer- 
chants were incorporated into a company for trading to 
Turkey, to which country their charter declared they bad, 
" at their own great cost and charges, found out and opened 
a trade not heretofore, in the memory of any man living, 
known to be commonly used and frequented by way of 
merchandise." After trading for some years, they were re- 
constituted in 1605, under a new charter of James I., as 
" The Merchants of England Trading to the Levant Seas," 
and continued to exist as a company till well into the 
present century. They had an English envoy, or repre- 
sentative, to reside within the dominions of the Sultan ot 

6 
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Turkey, with authority to appoint consuls in the various 
Eastern towns to superintend our trade. This trade for 
some time was very flourishing, our exports being chiefly 
woollen manufactures, watches, and tin, while the company 
imported to England in return, large amounts of silk, cotton, 
mohair, drugs, currants, jewels, and other well-known pro- 
ducts of Asia Minor, Turkey, and Greece. In Mun's 
Discourse of Trade from England to East India, a trea- 
tise published^ in 162 1, it is asserted that of all Europe, 
England then drove the most profitable trade to Turkey by 
reason of the vast quantities of broadcloth, tin, and other 
goods which were exported thither. Other writers of the 
1 7th century independently confirm this statement. 

§ 7. Attempts to reach India. — Ever since its foun- 
dation, this company had manifested a strong desire to 
open up direct commercial intercourse with India and the 
East Indies. The Portuguese had the Eastern trade by sea 
at that time almost completely in their hands ; and as they 
were supported by Spain it was necessary for the Levant 
Company to find an overland route, if they wished to escape 
a conflict. They made various attempts, only partially 
successful, to do this ; but at length gave it up ; and mean- 
while the East India Company was formed. The proposal 
to form it was made at a meeting of about a hundred of 
the chief merchants of London on September 22nd, 1599, at 
which many members of the Levant Company were present. 
A capital of ;^30,ooo was subscribed, and at length, on the 
last day of the year 1600, Queen Elizabeth gave the charter 
to the body called " The Governor and Company of the 
Merchants of London Trading into the East Indies," that was 
manyyears afterwards towin for us our present Indian Empire. 
1 Or, perhaps, as McCuUoch thinks, in 1609. 
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§ 8. Early Days of the East India Company. — The 
first governor of this company, Aldermau Thomas Smith, 
was also one of the leading members of the Levant Com- 
pany. No time was lost by the new company in fitting 
out a small fleet to engage in the East Indian trade, and 
in April, 1601, Captain Lancaster, who had been raised 
to the rank of an admiral, set out for the East with five small 
ships laden chiefly with bullion, iron, tin, broadcloth^ cutle/y, 
and glass. He returned home in September, 1603, after 
a tedious voyage, with the two largest of his ships laden with 
pepper, and two others with cargoes of spices, calicoes, and 
other Indian manufactures and products. But as yet for- 
tune did not seem to favour the ventures of the new com- 
pany; and many vessels were lost at sea, though in 1609 an 
expedition under Captain Middleton brought back such a 
valuable cargo of nutmegs and mace as to produce a divi- 
dend of 2 1 1 per cent. In the same year a new charter was 
obtained by the company by which their privilege of ex- 
clusive trade (which was originally granted for fifteen years) 
was made perpetual, though with a reservation that the 
Government should be allowed to dissolve it at any time 
with three years' notice. After this the affairs of the com- 
pany became more prosperous, as the following table of the 
percentage of profits made will readily show ^ : — 



Voyage of 1610 to 1613 


121 per 


cent. 


Voyage of 161 1 to 1615 


218 


) 


The 9th voyage 


160 


> 


The loth voyage - 


148 


) 


The I ith voyage - 


340 


, 


The 1 2th voyage - 


134 


> 



1 Craik, IJnf. Brit. Com., vol. ii., p. 15. 
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Against these apparently high profits there must be 
reckoned serious losses of ships wrecked at sea, or captured 
by the Dutch, who at that time were our bitter rivals in the 
East. Up to 1620, for instance, the company had sent 79 
ships to India, of which 34 returned home richly laden, 8 
were lost at sea, 12 were captured, and 4 were worn out; 
the total exports to India since the formation of the com- 
pany had been ;^84o,376, while the imports from India 
cost ^£'356,288, and had been sold in England for the sum 
of .;^i)9f4)6oo. From this sum, however, must be de- 
ducted an item of _;^84,oo8, which represents the cost of 
fights with the Dutch. ^ Indeed the hostility of the Dutch 
was for a long time a most formidable obstacle to the 
success of the company, as this enterprising nation in their 
endeavours to obtain an exclusive monopoly of the spice 
trade did not scruple to adopt any and every means to 
obtain their objects. Hence quarrels and disputes, often of 
a violent character, arose between them and the English, 
the most serious of which resulted in a massacre by the 
Dutch of all the English traders and settlers in the Island 
of Amboyna, in 1622. 

§ 9. Other Companies. — We must, however, now leave 
the history of the East India Company for the pre- 
sent, in order to mention at least the names of other 
associations of soma celebrity at this epoch. In referring 
to these trading companies, we may anticipate chrono- 
logical order a little, and quote the evidence of Lewis 
Roberts, who published a work called The Merchant's 
Map of Commerce, at London, in 1638, wherein he men- 
tions a large number of trading associations. We find, of 

1 Mun's Discourse of Trade from England to the East Indies, 
p. 10, first edition, or p. 31 in McCuUoch'L reprint. 
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course, the Levant Company still enjoying considerable 
prosperity; then he mentions the East India Company, 
whose affairs, however, in James I.'s reign, were in a some- 
what depressed condition ; and then comes the Ancient 
Company of Merchant Adventurers, who traded with Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam, and other cities of the Netherlands. 
Next we have the Eastland and Muscovy (or Russian) 
Companies trading with Russia ; the French Company 
trading with France; and besides these companies, Roberts 
mentions also other merchants, apparently not incorporated, 
who traded with Spain, Portugal, and with various Italian 
cities. 1 

From this list supplied by Roberts, it will be seen that 
our commerce was by this time fairly extensive, and 
besides the countries alluded to just above, he mentions, 
though as of secondary value, various colonial possessions 
that were now slowly rising into importance. "The 
famous Barbary trade had indeed sunk mto insignificance, 
and the trade with Guinea and Benin, off the West Coast 
of Africa, was (he says) of a petty character." But that our 
home and colonial trade was of growing importance may be 
seen from the closing sentence of his remarks : " Neither 
need I nominate the home-land commerce of this country 
to Scotland and Ireland ; neither go about to particularise 
the large traffic of this island to their late plantations of 
Newfoundland, Somers Islands (i.e., the Bermudas), Vir- 
ginia, Barbadoes, and New England and other places which 
rightly challenge an interest in the present trade and traffic 
of this kingdom." From all that has been said above, it 
will be seen that our foreign commerce in the 17th century 
was rapidly attaining considerable proportions. 
1 See note at end of this chapter on joint-stock and regulated companie.s. 
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§ 10. Commerce since the 16tli Century. — In quoting 
Roberts we have indeed gone beyond the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; but we may safely say that his statements represent 
very fairly the state of things at the close of her reign. It 
has been well remarked that in the course of the long reign 
of this Queen the commerce and navigation of England had 
risen through the whole of the space that in the life of a 
human being would be described as intervening between 
the close of infancy and the commencement of manhood. 
" It was the age of the vigorous boyhood and adolescence 
of the national industry, when although its ultimate conquests 
were still afar off, the path that led to them was fairly entered 
uponj and every step was one of progress and buoyant with 
hope." We shall understand the truth of this remark 
better perhaps if we glance back for a moment at the state 
of English commerce in the first half of the i6th century, 
when the movement of trade as estimated by Schanz in the 
reign of Henry VIII. was as follows : — Imports : 10,060 
tuns of wine, 3028 cwt. of wax, making with other imports a 
total real value of _;^402,o92, but officially estimated at 
;^284,36o. Exports: 98,132 pieces of cloth, 5785 sacks of 
wool, 14,056 hides, 4387 pieces of worsted, 8931 cwt. of tin, 
with other exports giving a total estimated value of ;^42 7,830, 
officially stated at ;^293, 287.1 

§ II. Causes of Growth of English Commerce. — 
From these figures we perceive the great growth of the 
woollen industry in England, and observe that our country 
now exports far more manufactured woollen cloth than it 
used to do in the Middle Ages. In former times the 
English had not been able to manufacture the wool which 
they grew so largely, but when we had learnt from foreigners 
^ Diet. Pol. Econ., art. "British Commerce," p. 343. 
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the art of manufacturing both woollen and worsted goods, 
we began to make our competition felt even amongst the 
Flemish, who had formerly been our rivals and indeed our 
superiors. Moreover, the development of our export trade 
was aided to some extent by the great change of money 
values in the i6th century, when, it will be remembered, 
the Spaniards discovered the gold and silver mines of South 
America and poured so large a quantity of the precious 
metals into the European markets. For a thousand years 
before this there had been no large addition to the amount 
of metallic money in circulation, and indeed the stock had 
been at certain times if anything somewhat reduced. The 
rapid rise in prices which followed upon the flow of gold 
and silver into the commercial centres of Europe from the 
gold mines of Mexico and Peru stimulated the already grow- 
ing import of English products into the Netherlands, for the 
rise of prices only made itself felt some years later in Eng- 
land (1570) than it did on the Continent. 

§ 12. The Flemish and the Hansa. — Moreover, apart 
from the stimulus thus caused by the rise in prices, which 
after all could not be a stimulus of a lasting nature, the 
political events which took place in the Netherlands at 
the close of the i6th century contributed to give further 
and more favourable opportunities to English merchants. 
Everyone knows that the Netherlands at this time were 
the most flourishing centres of industry, manufacture, and 
commerce in Northern Europe, and that they were politically 
under the dominion of the Roman Catholic empire of Spain, 
against whose power they finally revolted. They had to 
suffer terrible persecutions, and their country was invaded 
by Spanish armies. In 1585 Antwerp was captured and 
sacked by the Spaniards, so that most of its trade passed 
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over to Amsterdam and London ; and from this time 
forward London instead of Antwerp became the largest 
commercial centre of North- Western Europe. At the same 
time large numbers of Flemish weavers came over to 
England and settled in the Eastern counties, bringing with 
them both skill and capital, which helped to increase our 
manufacturing trade and to develop our exports. ^ 

Throughout Elizabeth's reign, in fact, there was a con- 
tinual migration of Protestant refugees to our shores ; and 
Elizabeth and our statesmen had the sagacity to encourage 
these industrious and wealthy emigrants. Her foresight was 
well rewarded, for it was noted that in 1588 there were 38 
Flemish merchants established in London who subscribed 
;^5,ooo towards the defence of their adopted country 
against the Spanish Armada. Thus the great Reformation 
conflict between Roman Catholic and Protestant in Europe 
resulted in this case also in additional commercial greatness 
to England. Finally we may mention as significant of the 
growing power of our own merchants, that the London 
factory of the Hansa League, which for centuries had mon- 
opolised the trade between this country and the North Sea 
and Baltic ports, was closed in 1598 after one or two 
previous attempts had been made to abolish it. Thus was 
removed the last trace of a time when the commerce of 
England was conducted by foreigners and the new era of 
commercial and maritime progress begins. 

§ 13. Restoration of the Cun-ency. The Koyal Ex- 
change. — At home two events of considerable commercial 
importance took place in Elizabeth's reign : the restoration 
of the currency and the foundation of the Royal Exchange. 

i Compare my Industrial History, p. 96, and the chapter on " Manu- 
facturing Districts of Europe," in my Commerce m Europe, p. 83 sqq. 
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For some time past the currency had been in a very deterior- 
ated condition, owing to its debasement by Henry VIII., 
by Somerset under Edward VI. (1551), and also by Mary, 
and this was, of course, a great disadvantage both to 
home and foreign trade. Elizabeth therefore in 1559 made 
arrangements for gradually calling in this base money, and 
by 1561 it was all withdrawn from circulation and a fresh 
coinage issued. The Royal Exchange owes its origin to the 
famous merchant. Sir Thomas Gresham (born 15 19, died 
1579), and was finished in 1570. Before that time the 
merchants of London used to meet in the open air in 
Lombard Street for the transaction of much of their business, 
but this inconvenience was now avoided. 

Note on Joint-stock and Regulated Companies. — The companies men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter were divided into two classes : (i) 
regulated companies, " into which any English subject could obtain 
admission on understood terms, and the various members of which 
traded, each with his own capital, but according to the regulations of 
the company." Such were the Levant and Eastland Companies. " But 
there were also other societies of merchants which traded on a joir'' 
stock ; each member subscribed as much to the common fund and ob- 
tained a share in any profits that were made." Such were the Royal 
A.ffican and East India Companies. See Cannhigham, ii. 124. 



CHAPTER III. 

MONOPOLIES. 

§ 74. The Monopoly System. — The 17th century, tbe early 
years of which are marked by the accession of James I. in 
1603, saw the policy of the Mercantile System still actively 
pursued. It also saw the progress of the system of mono- 
poly, which was one of the methods by which both politicians 
and merchants at that time sought to promote our trade. 
The possession of a monopoly means the possession of the 
sole right to deal in a certain article or to trade with a cer- 
tain country ; and this sole right might be granted either to 
individuals or to companies,^ or indeed might be claimed 
by a nation, as, e.g., when England claimed the sole right to 
trade with her American colonies, and tried to force them to 
deal only with her, and forbade them to carry on manufac- 
tures on their own account. 

§ 15. Monopolies and the Crown. — At the close of the 
16th century it had become quite a regular practice to grant 
monopolies for the exclusive sale or manufacture of par- 
ticular articles, and the number of these had so increased 
that Parliament ^ had complained of them severely during 
the latter part of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Elizabeth had 
yielded to the representations of her Parliament; but 

I e.g. Sir John Packington had the monopoly of the manufacture of 
starch (159S) ; the East India Company had the sole right to trade with 
India. 

" It is interesting here to notice that this parliamentary struggle about 

15 
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James I. used iiis prerogative to create so many new 
monopolies that public expostulation became stronger 
than ever, until at last (in 1609) he thought it well to 
proclaim a general suspension of them. Nevertheless, 
after 16 14, during the period when James ruled without a 
Parliament, the number of monopolies again increased; 
until at length, when Parliament was called together once 
more in 162 1, their suppression was one of the main points 
mentioned amongst the grievances which the House of 
Commons tried to redress. Three patents were chiefly 
complained of: (i) those on inns and hostelries, by which 
one man was allowed to licence all the inns in a town and 
therefore endeavoured to set up as many as possible ; (2) 
the monopoly of alehouses; and (3) that of gold and silver 
thread. The first and third of these were possessed by Sir 
Giles Mompesson, who gained great wealth thereby. Most 
of the monopolies, however, were abolished by the Act 2 r, 
Jac. I., cap. 3 (1624), though some few were specially re- 
tained as being for the public advantage. 

§ 16. Fisheries, Shipping, and the Cloth Trade. — 
The complaint against monopolies was only one amongst 
the many other complaints of the decay of national trade 
and industry made at this time, but in spite of these out- 
cries the country was still continuing on the whole to advance 
steadily in wealth and prosperity. ^ Among the new fields 

monopolies shows already the beginnings of the great fight between the 
Parliament and the Crown that came to a climax under Charles I. The 
Parliament was tr3'ing to regain rights which had for a long time been 
in abeyance, and the Crown to retain prerogatives which it had hitherto 
exercised unchecked. Monopolies were often used by the sovereign 
as forming a convenient method of raising money, paying ministers, or 
rewarding favourites. 
' Cf the statistics at the end of thii chapter. 
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of enterprise which were opened out to our merchants and 
sailors was that of the Northern Fisheries, into which the 
Russian Company entered (of course with a monopoly) in 
1613, and carried on the whale fishery which had been 
begun some time previously by private adventurers. At the 
same time our shipping was greatly increasing in numbers. 
It is stated by Sir William Monson ^ that at James I.'s 
accession there were no more than 400 ships in England of 
400 tons burden, whereas twelve years later the author of a 
pamphlet called "The Trade's Increase" (1615), gives an 
account of EnglisJi shipping which shows that its numbers 
had very considerably increased during the few years before 
which he wrote. He mentions specially the Newcastle 
coal trade as employing in itself 400 vessels, while Malynes 
mentions that there were 250 more employed in the New- 
foundland fisheries. Of our home industries, the woollen 
trade was now established as the leading manufacture, and 
was increasing its export. Indeed, the trade in wool and 
woollen cloths was still the great staple trade of the kingdom. 
We find, however, that even at this time the imperfect man- 
ner in which the cloth was dressed and dyed by English 
manufacturers was very prejudicial to the increase of trade, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, among others, called the attention 
of James I. to this point. At first James tried to cure 
the evil by absolutely prohibiting any undyed cloths to be 
exported (1608), and at the same time granted to one 
Alderman Cockayne a patent giving him the exclusive right 
of the dyeing and dressing of woollen cloths. Flemish and 
German dyers, however, promptly replied to this measure by 
prohibiting the importation of all English dyeu cloths; 
whereby the wool trade was thrown into such confusion 
1 Naval Tracts, quoted in Craik, ii. 31. 
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that it was found necessary to abolish Cockayne's patent 
and to remove other restrictions which had been laid upon 
the trade. On the other hand, a Dutch dyer was invited to 
come and settle in England in order to teach our manufac- 
turers his art, and as time went on they improved both in 
this and other branches of the industry. 

The general growth of our trade throughout the 17 th 
century may be seen clearly from the following table (from 
the Diet, of Pol. Econ., p. 344), with which we conclude 
this chapter. 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1613 
1622 
1662 
1669 
1699 


2,141,151 

2,619,315 
4,016,019 

4,i9&,i39 
5,640,506 


2,487,435 
2,320,436 
2,022,812 
2,063,274 
6,788,166 


4,628,586 

4,939,751 
6,038,831 

6,259,413 
12,428,672 1 



CHAPTER IV 



COLONISATION. 



§ 17. First Attempts at Colonisation. — Besides the two 
main features (of commercial enterprise conducted by 
large companies and the Monopoly System) which we have 
just mentioned above, there remain two other features 
of great importance to be noticed in the 17th century 
generally, and in the reign of James I. in particular. These 
are the development of colonisation and the various re- 
arrangements of national finance. We will take the question 
of colonisation first. In the 17th century, when the power 
of Spain was beginning to decay, we find English, Dutch, 
French, and Danes all endeavouring to found colonial 
empires of one kind or another, both in the East and West. 
But South and Central America were left practically un- 
touched, because the power of Spain was still too strong in 
those regions to be interfered with. We have not space here 
to go into the reasons which dictated the colonial policy of 
other nations, but it should be noticed that as regards English 
colonisation two great factors are prominent — commercial 

* Cf. Caldecott's English Colonisation and Empire, pp. 1-43, and 
Payne's Ewoiean Colonies, pp. 15-32. 
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enterprise and religion. The first commercial stimulus came 
from the system of trading by companies, and the religious 
influence arose from the dissensions between various religious 
sects and the Church of England. Our colonies may be said 
to date from the time of the great navigators of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, whom we have already mentioned, though, 
as is well known, the North American Continent was dis- 
covered nearly loo years before their time by John Cabot 
(1497). The first attempts at colonisation were made by the 
Spaniards (in 1521 and afterwards) on the coast of Florida, 
and they were followed by the French in 1562. It was the 
French also who, soon after 1575, began to make settlements 
in the North of America, that is in Canada, Cape Breton, 
and Nova Scotia, which was then called Acadia. Nova 
Scotia was seized by England in the war of Spanish Succession 
(17 13), and Canada in the Seven Years' War of 1757 to 1763. 
But the first attempt at colonisation proper was made in 1578 
by Frobisher, who was followed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
(1579 to 1583), who twice failed to plant a settlement. He 
again was followed by Sir Walter Raleigh, who also made 
two attempts, the first of which was for some time success- 
ful and was begun in what is now North Carolina. Finally, 
early in King James's reign (1607), the London Company 
despatched an expedition to which must be given the honour 
of the first permanent settlement of the English in North 
America. This settlement took place on the banks of the 
James river in Virginia. 

§ 18. Colonisation by Companies. — The mention of 
this London company recalls to us the fact that in the 
first half of the 1 7th century a large number of companies 
for colonisation were incorporated, most of whom looked to 
America for the realisation of their projects. There were 
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the Virginia Company, the Bermuda Comp.in)', the New- 
foundland Company, the New England Company, the 
Providence Company, the Canada Company, the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, and the Nova Scotia Company. 
And besides these American associations there were the 
First African Company (which was re-constituted four times) 
and the Guiana Company, which last never did anything. 
There were also several charters granted after 1650, though 
most of these were re-constitutions of old companies on a 
new basis, as was the case in the New Royal African 
Company. In Charles II.'s reign there were many such new 
charters. The first charter of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
granted in 1670, should be specially noticed. 

Such was one method of promoting colonisation in the 
17th century, but sometimes charters were granted not to 
companies but to single individuals. Thus the British 
Carribbee Islands were so granted to a single " lord " in 
1627; Maryland (1629) was granted to Lord Baltimore; 
the Bahamas and Carolina in 1670. Now, in all the 
charters granted, whether to companies or to lord pro- 
prietors, we see the same spirit of monopoly that is visible 
in every other department of commercial enterprise at this 
time. Nearly all the grants are couched in the same terms. 
Their raison d'etre was the monopoly of trade, and " the sole 
privilege to pass and to trade " to certain places is the main 
provision in all of them. Most of them were regulated 
by a Governor and a Court of Directors, who could make 
laws and imprison malefactors, but they were, of course, 
subject more or less to the Crown, though the supervision 
by the supreme government was of a very vague character. 
It was part of the policy of the companies to induce settlers 
to go to their foreign possessions, and to keep these settlers 
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under a kind of control ; but this system led to great con- 
fusion, because the government of the company, although 
trying to attract free settlers, nevertheless regulated every- 
thing according to their own profit, and practically denied 
the right of settlers to enjoy the fruits of their industry. 
Hence we find frequent complaints by settlers against the 
monopoly of the company which deprived them of their 
profits, and this condition of affairs was, in later years, 
severely commented upon by the great economist, Adam 
Smith. ^ Indeed, government was not so much the object of 
these institutions as the keeping up of their monopoly and 
the gaining of large profits. 

§ 19. Colonisation by Settlers. — In spite of, or per- 
haps because of the arrangements for colonisation made 
by the companies we have just m.entioned, there was not a 
very large influx of settlers to our American colonies until 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I., when the religious 
differences between the Puritans and the Church of Eng- 
land caused many of the former to seek a refuge in a land, 
which, though it was far off", was yet not entirely a foreign 
country, but which afforded them a free scope for the 
exercise of their religious opinions, and where they could 
become independent of any established church — so inde- 
pendent, in fact, that from being persecuted themselves, 
they took to persecuting others with mucli severity. It 
was to the New England group of settlements that this 
migration of the Puritans was chiefly directed. The Non- 
Conformists known as the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from 
England in the "Mayflower" in 1620, and after landing in 

1 Wealth of Nations, Bk. iv., ch. 7, and especially p. 155, vol. ii. 
(Clarendon Press edition.) 
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Plymouth Bay, made a permanent occupation of the country 
round about. Their relations with the natives were on the 
whole friendly, and they continued to make fresh settlements, 
namely New Hampshire(i622),Massachusetts(i628), Rhode 
Island (1631), and Connecticut (1633), though this last 
settlement involved the New Englanders in two Indian wars. 
This group of northern colonies became, on the whole, the 
most powerful of all the 13 settlements that were made on 
the eastern coast of America before the War of Independ- 
ence. They formed themselves in 1643 into a federation 
known as " The United Colonies of New England" which 
in later times formed the germ of what is now the United 
States. 



Colony. 


Date of 
Foundation. 


How Founded. 


I. Virginia Group — 






Virginia 


1606 


By the London Company 


Maryland 


1632 


Charter given to Lord 
Baltimore 


N. and S. Carolina 


1663 


Proprietors 


Georgia 


1733 


By General Oglethorpe 


II. New York Group — 






New Yorlc 


1664 


) 


New Jersey 


1664 


> Taken from the Dutch 


Delaware 


1664 


\ 


Pennsylvania 


1682 


Purchased by William 
Penn from Charles II. 


III. New England Group — 






New Hampshire 


1622 


) 


Massachusetts 


1628 


f Colonised by Puritan 


Rhode Island 


163 1 


I Settlers 


Connecticut 


1633 


) 
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Suchj then, was the two-fold origin, commercial and 
religious, of our North American colonies, and the influence 
of this origin may perhaps be seen in the fact that the 
present inhabitants of the United States are essentially a 
commercially minded and Protestant people. We conclude 
this hasty sketch of the rise of our American colonies with 
a short table (see page 23) showing iLe order in which they 
were founded. 

§ 20. Various Classes of Colonies. — Besides these 
American colonies, England founded several others in the 
West Indies and in other parts of the world, but none of 
these (except those founded in this century in Australia) 
were of the same type as the New England settlements, 
because they were not populated by large numbers of 
genuine English settlers. Taking all the colonies together, 
we may divide them into four kinds : firstly, the factories ; 
secondly, provinces ; thirdly, plantations ; and fourthly, 
colonies proper. Tht factory was simply a trading station 
where a few agents or merchants lived in order to trade 
with the natives, but where no regular colony settlement 
was made. The colonies of the Portuguese and the Dutch 
were often of this description, and our first settlements in 
India, such as Surat and Bombay, were the same ; while at 
the present time our stations on the West Coast of Africa 
are merely factories. The greatest example of a province 
in the history of the modern world is undoubtedly our pre- 
sent empire of India, for here the native inhabitants 
already in possession of the land are governed by a superior 
power that develops and administrates the resources of the 
country. In the early history of colonies, we find the 
Spanish colonies of Mexico and Peru generally took this 
form of the province ; but as the Spaniards tried to do as 
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little as possible for the people, and get as much as possible 
out of them, their rule became, in the long run, a complete 
failure. The plantation was a totally different kind of 
settlement, its chief object being the employment of the 
capital of those who settled upon the land, while the neces- 
sary labour was performed by the original natives. Native 
labour was often reduced to subjection, if not to slavery, as 
was the case in the West Indies, and to some extent in 
Virginia and other of our North American settlements. 
The Plantation System was rendered necessary by the 
circumstances of the climate in these hot regions, which 
were not quite suitable for English labour, and made it 
necessary, therefore, either to use the native labour already 
existing, or else to import labour from abroad, as was done 
till the present century by introducing slaves, and, after the 
abolition of slavery, by making use of coolies. Jamaica 
may be regarded as a typical English plantation colony.^ 
The colony proper, the last and greatest of these four 
methods of colonisation, is formed by the emigration of 
large bodies of capable and energetic settlers from the 
home country to another land, which they occupy, 
develop, and govern for themselves. Our former North 
American colonies, and our present Australian colonies, 
are well-known examples of this. We here add a list of 
English colonies founded in the 17th century (see next 
page), but for a complete list of all our possessions must 
refer the reader to the appendix. 

1 Cf. the chapter on " The Plantations " in Payne's European Colo- 
nies, p. 65 sqq. : and for the four types of colonies, the article on 
"Colonies" in the Z5iV/. 0/ Pol. Econ. 
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Name of Colony. 


How Founded. 


India 


By East India Company 


Barbadoes 


Patent granted to Lord Carlisle 


St. Chris'.opher. 


Colonised by Settlers 


Nevis 


Do. do. 


Montserrat 


Do. do. 


Jamaica 


Taken from Spaniards by free 




Settlers, and Plantation 


Antigua 


By Settlers 


Anguilla 


Do. 


Virgin Islands 


By English Planters 


Bahamas 


Granted to Sir. Robt. Heath 


Bermudas 


Settled by Somers and others 


Gold Coast 


By a Company 



CHAPTER V. 

FINANCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 

§ 21. Bate's Case and the Book of Rates. — It is now 
time to consider some of the financial difficulties aris- 
ing in the 17th century which led, among many other 
causes, to the great struggle between King and Parliament 
which is sometimes called by the title of "The Struggle 
against Absolute Monarchy." The beginning of the strife 
is seen very early in James I.'s reign in what is now known 
to history as Bate's case, or the case of Impositions. The 
facts of this case are as follows : — Tunnage and poundage, 
which had been granted for life to every king since Henry 
v., included a duty of 2S. 6d. per cwt. on currants. James, 
by his own authority, imposed another 5s., and thus trebled 
the duty.'- John Bate, a merchant of the Levant Company, 
refused to pay this (1606) on the ground that the tax could 
only be imposed lawfully by Parliament. The case being 
brought before the Court of Exchequer, judgment was given 
for the Crown. In this judgment it was laid down that the 
Royal power was double : (i) it was wdinary or unchange- 
able, without authority of Parliament, and (2) absolute, 
varying according to the King's wisdom. Moreover, under 
this "absolute" power came all matters of commerce, 

J Cf. Diet, Pol. Econ., p. 125, and also Hall's History of the Customs 
Revenui, vol. i., ch. iv. 
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including customs duties. This decision was naturally very 
pleasing to James, since with the growing increase of com- 
merce in his reign it promised to make the customs revenue 
considerably larger than it had been before. Relying, 
therefore, on this decision, Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, then 
Lord Treasurer, published in 1608 a Book of Rates iai posing 
fresh duties upon many articles, by which the Crown 
obtained an additional ,^^70,000 of revenue per annum. 
But in 1610 the Commons declared that such impositions 
without the consent of Parliament were unconstitutional, 
and petitioned (as they did several times afterwards) for 
their removal. From this time forward the question con- 
stantly came up in the struggle between Parliament and the 
Crown. It came up, for instance, in the well-known case of 
tunnage and poundage. 

§ 22. Tunnage and Poundage. — Like the question 
of monopolies, the other financial questions which now 
arose were concerned very closely with the Royal preroga- 
tive, and perhaps the most important, and at any rate the 
most familiar, of these questions was that of tunnage and 
poundage, that arose in the first year of Charles I.'s 
reign. This tax was a duty, which, after some fluctuations, 
was eventually fixed at 3s. upon every tun of wine and 5s. per 
cent, on all goods imported, and was, as far as we know, 
first voted by the House of Commons as far back as 1308. 
The original motive of the duty was that it should be applied 
to the protection of the merchant navy, but it soon began 
to be looked upon as a regular part of the Royal revenue, 
and therefore, when, in 1625, the House of Commons, on 
Charles I.'s accession, proceeded to vote it to the King, not 
for life, but only for one year, a great deal of excitement was 
naturally aroused. The House of Lords, siding with the 
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Kingj rejected the bill from the House of Commons, which 
had granted the payment for only one year; but when 
Charles tried to levy the tax by his own Royal authority, the 
London merchants refused to pay it. Finally, after much 
conflict, Charles was compelled, in 1630, to consent to an 
Act renouncing the power of levying this tax without the 
consent of Parliament, and in 1641 the prerogative of levy- 
ing customs on merchandise was abolished by an Act which 
granted tunnage and poundage for two months only. It 
was again granted for life to Charles II. and James II., but 
for short periods only to William III. It was applied in the 
reign of Anne to the diminishing of the National Debt, and 
was finally abohshed by Pitt's Consolidation Act, 1787.^ 

§ 23. Expedients of Charles I. to Raise a Revenue. 
— But tunnage and poundage was only one of the 
many expedients to which Charles I. found himsel/ 
compelled to resort in order to provide for his expendi- 
ture. As trade increased in the days of peace the re- 
sistance to this particular tax died away, and the King 
proceeded to try further means to increase his revenue. 
He laid heavy fines upon all those who, while possessing 
the due qualifications, had refrained from taking knight- 
hood at his coronation. He again revived the grant of 
monopolies for the sale of special articles, among which the 
monopolies for selling soap, starch, and beer (1634) were 
very strongly resented. The number of fines was increased 
by the system of creating new offences by proclamation, and 
then fining people for infringing the proclamation. The 
Star Chamber also exacted large sums, and a survey of the 
forests was made, after which all lands which had been taken 
by landowners from the borders of the forests were now 
' Diet. Eng. Hist. s.v. 
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resumed and became the possession of the Crown, while 
those owners who had thus encroached upon the forest land 
were heavily fined. The system of forced loans, otherwise 
known as benevolences, had been used before by James I.j 
and though Charles did not revive this practice, his methods 
of taxation were so unparliamentary and, according to the 
advancing views of that time, so unconstitutional, that in 
1628 the famous Petition of Rights was presented, which, 
amongst other things, claimed that no freeman should be 
required to give any gift, loan, or tax without the consent of 
Parliament. This claim was assented to by the King. It 
was not long after this, however, that Parliament was dis- 
solved, and for more than ten years (1639 to 1640) the King 
carried on government without it. 

§ 24. Ship Money. — A few years afterwards (1634) a 
writ for ship money was drawn up by Noy, the Attorney- 
General, who, in doing so, carefully followed the ancient 
precedents, which went back to the time of the Plantagenets 
and the Conquest. This writ was addressed to the mari- 
time towns, seaports, and counties on the pretext of defending 
the coast against pirates; and this first request for ship 
money was^ on the whole, fairly well received. Next year, 
however, a second writ was issued by which the inland 
towns and counties were included, and to this there was 
much opposition. Charles, however, obtained from ten of 
the judges the opinion that the levy of ship money from all 
counties was lawful (December, 1635), ^i^d a third, fourth, 
and fifth writ were issued in following years. As everyone 
knows, this tax was vigorously resisted by John Hampden 
in the Law Courts, and also by Pym and Granville in 
the Short Parliament. Finally, when the Long Parlia- 
ment met, the levy of ship money was pronounced illegal 
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by a bill to which the King had to give his assent (1641). 
Only a year after this Charles set up his standard at Notting- 
ham, and the war between King and Parliament began. 
Of that war we need not here speak further, but must pro- 
ceed to the commercial history of the period in which it 
was waged. 



CHAPTER VI. 

COMMERCE IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 

§ 25. Increase of Foreign Commerce, — We now come 
to a rather troubled period in English history, through 
which, however, the development of commerce, in spite of 
obstacles caused by internal disputes, continued to progress 
steadily. From the time when Charles I. began to reign, to 
the breaking out of the war between him and the Parlia- 
ment, to which we have alluded at the end of the last 
chapter, the progress not only of commerce but of colonisa- 
tion was very clearly marked. We have already seen how 
our American and West Indian colonies were founded, 
and now we notice that the West Indies especially were 
about this time taken possession of and settled by English- 
men. St. Christopher, Nevis, the Carribbee Islands, the 
Barbadoes, and the Bahamas, all owe their plantation, 
more or less, to this period ; and so also does the colony 
of Surinam in South America (1641). This process of 
colonisation was at the same time both a cause and a sign 
of the general increase of our foreign trade, while the 
extent and variety of this trade is testified by a contem- 
porary writer, Lewis Roberts, in his work entitled The Mer- 
chant's Map of Commerce (1638), wherein he speaks in the 

32 
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following glowing terms of the prosperity of England : 
" When I survey every kingdom and great city of the 
world, and every petty port and creek of the same, and find 
in each of these some English prying after the trade and 
commerce thereof, then am I easily brought to imagine 
that either this great traffic of England is at its full per- 
fection, or that it aims higher than can, hitherto, by my 
weak sight be either seen or discovered." He further re- 
marks that English commerce was now no longer confined 
to the export of the staple merchandise of the country — 
such as cloth, lead, tin, and drapery — but that we had 
obtained a fairly considerable carrying trade as well, so that 
other nations now obtained the products of distant foreign 
countries through the agency of English merchants. For 
example, the East Indian Company now had the traffic 
with India, Arabia, and Persia, of which the Italian mer- 
chants had formerly the monopoly. In the same way the 
Levant Company now carried on nearly all the traffic with 
Turkish and Asiatic ports which formerly had been in the 
hands of France. These and other details serve to show 
that England was now beginning to take her place in the 
first rank of commercial nations. 

§ 26. Prosperity at Home : General Post and Growth 
of London. — At home the same activity and prosperity 
is shown by several facts which we may mention in this 
place. Foremost, perhaps, among them, was the opening 
of the Royal Post to the pubhc.^ James I. had made 
beginnings in this direction, but the real origin of the 
Post-oflSce dates only from Charles's reign ; for, hitherto, 
the intercourse between various parts of the country, and 
especially between England and Scotland, had been quite 

' The Post was given out in farm as a monopoly up to 1678. Of. 
Economic Journal, iu.., pp. 443 sqq. 
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irregular. It was now, however, arranged that a post 
should run between Edinburgh and London, " to go thither 
and come back in six days," while branch posts were ar- 
ranged in connection with this main route in order to carry 
letters to and from other important towns. The General 
Post-office for the three kingdoms was only established in 
1656. These posts were carried on horseback, but 
we may mention, in passing, that hackney-coaches, another 
sign of growing prosperity, first came into prominence in 
London in Charles's reign. Moreover, the continuous and 
rapid growth of London itself, and the rapid building of 
houses therein, was another sign of increasing wealth. In fact, 
so rapid was the increase of the capital, that sovereigns be- 
came frightened at its size, and both James I. and Charles I. 
issued repeated proclamations ^ with a view of checking it, 
chiefly upon the grounds that a large number of the nobility 
and gentry were drawn away from the country and took to re- 
siding in London, to the great impoverishing of their estates. 
We may also mention in this connection that some time 
before this the water supply of the capital had been found 
so insufficient that it became necessary to increase it by 
bringing what is still called the New River (1609), to 
Clerkenwell, which feat was accomplished under the super- 
intendence of Hugh Middleton. 

§ 27. Distribution of Wealth in the Country. — But 
not only London, but other parts of the country, were 
also in an increasingly prosperous condition, and a very 
good estimate of the general wealth of the nation outside 
London may be formed from taking the figures of the assess- 
ment of ship money that was made in 1636 for England 

' Elizabeth had issued similar proclamations. 
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and Wales. The following table will show clearly which 
pere the richest counties : — 



Name of Count}'. 


Assessment 
per Square Mile. 


Middlesex (including London) 


n 


North Hants, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Hertford, and Berks, Kent 


£(>-£l 


Suffolk, Essex, Surrey, Dorset, Wilts, 
Somerset, Worcestershire, Warwick, 
Leicester 


£i-£(> 


Cornwall, Hants, Oxon, Gloucester, 
Shrops, Hereford, Notts, Cambridge 


£'i-£i 


Sussex, Devon, Norfolk, Monmouth, 
Cheshire, Derby, Lincoln 


£z-£a 


Stafford, Yorks, Wales 


£^-£i 


Lancashire, Westmoreland, Durham, 
Northumberland, Cumberland 


Under £2 



In this table it will be seen that Middlesex (including 
London) naturally heads the list ; then come the home and 
Midland Counties, whilst Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and the north, were still comparatively poor. These 
latter counties remained behind the rest of England until 
the Industrial Revolution at the close of the i8th century. 

§ 28. The Civil War : Growth of Banking. — Naturally, 
the Civil War which raged for so many years between the 
King and Parliament caused some depression both to home 
and foreign trade, but, nevertheless, the confusion excited by 
it seems not to have been so marked as we might expect.^ 
1 Cf. Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, ch. xvi. ; 
and Cunningham, Groioth of English Industry and Commerce, 
ii., 102, § 198. 
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And as soon as the Commonwealth Government was firmly 
established, the prosperity of the country continued to in- 
crease as steadily as ever. In fact, some say that during the 
Commonwealth period trade advanced more than it had 
ever done before. The well-known writer, Sir Josiah Child, 
to whom we shall refer later, declared that between 1650 and 
1670 the number of merchants and shipping had doubled; 
while another authority, Sir William Petty, states that the 
value of houses in London (and in many other towns also) 
was doubled between 1636 and 1676. 

Certainly a sure sign of the increase of national wealth is 
to be found in the growth of Banking as an institution, and 
upon this subject we have very accurate information from a 
pamphlet, of 1676, called The MysUry of the New-fashioned 
Goldsmiths or Banlcers Discovered. In previous times 
London merchants had often kept their cash in the Ro3'al 
Mint in the Tower, but when Charles I., shortly before the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, seized _;^2oo,ooo of the 
deposits there, under the pretext of a loan, it was felt that 
even the Tower afforded no longer much security. Hence, 
we are told, it became the custom about the year 1645 fo'' 
merchants and men of business to place their cash in the 
hands of goldsmiths, and this new banking business soon 
grew very considerably, since the goldsmiths combined the 
callings of money-lenders, discounters of merchants' bills, 
and estate agents. The consequence was that this new 
business quickly brought a great quantity of cash into their 
hands, so that the greatest amongst them were enabled to 
supply Cromwell with money in advance, upon security of 
revenue, "as his occasions required, upon great advantages 
to themselves," as may be well sijpposed. 

After the Restoration, the goldsmiths continued to have 
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financial dealings with the Government, but to their cost 
they found that Charles II. was by no means a trustworthy 
debtor. In 1672 that gay monarch's debts were so large 
that he resorted to the expedient of robbery. He had in 
his treasury about ;^ 1,300,000 of money which he had 
borrowed from the goldsmiths at 12 per cent., upon the 
security of the taxes, but instead of repaying it when the 
taxes came in, he announced that the taxes should be 
devoted, not to the repayment of his debts, but to the war 
with the Dutch ; while, in addition to this loss, the lenders 
had their interest reduced from 1 2 to 6 per cent. Naturally, 
a great commercial crisis followed, and many goldsmiths, as 
well as merchants who had banked with them, were ruined. 
Nevertheless the system of banking with goldsmiths con- 
tinued in operation for many years longer. 

Here, therefore, we see the origin and rapid growth of 
our present banking system, which, towards the close of the 
17 th century, was to receive a new stimulus from the 
foundation of the Bank of England. 

§ 29. Colonial Trade. — Our woollen trade continued 
in a very satisfactory condition during all the time of the 
Commonwealth. About the year r65i the company of 
Merchant Adventurers who chiefly carried on this trade 
removed their staple from Dort to Hamburg, which port soon 
became the sole staple for the English woollen trade. This 
shows a considerable increase in our manufacturing indus- 
tries at home ; but even more significant than this, perhaps, 
was the steady growth of our new colonial settlements. It 
was the West Indies especially that came into prominence at 
this time by the introduction of sugar canes from Brazil, and 
the sugar industry made the fortune of many a colonial plan- 
ter. The author oi Trade Iievived(i6sg) speaks of Barbadoes 
^See the author's Industry in England, pp. I3S-I37> for explanation 
of the staple system. 
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as giving to " many men of low degree vast fortunes equal 
to those of noblemen." There is also no doubt that the 
capture of Jamaica by Cromwell from the Spaniards (1655) 
greatly helped the development of our commerce as well 
as our political power in the West Indies. The trade with 
our American plantations was also increasing rapidly, and 
was entirely in our own hands. Sir William Petty, writing 
in 1676, mentions that above 40,000 tons of shipping (at that 
time a considerable quantity) was employed in the Guinea 
and American trade, which in former times had been incon- 
siderable. And if we anticipate the order of events a little, we 
may also quote the authority of Davenant upon this subject, 
who tells us that the exports of the North American plan- 
tation trade rose to an average value of about ^£350, 000 in 
the six years 1682 to 1688, while the imports therefrom 
were reckoned about ^^950,000, of which the greater 
part was re-exported from England to continental coun- 
tries.^ 

§ 30. The Navigation Acts. — Still, with all this pro- 
sperity the Englishmen of Cromwell's day were not quite 
satisfied. Although, as we have said, British merchants were 
obtaining a fair share in the carrying trade of the world, the 
Dutch were still the foremost nation in that respect, and 
were the ocean carriers of that day both to the East and 
West. Hence English statesmen thought it necessary to 
pass the famous Navigation Acts of 1651, which were sub- 
sequently renewed and enlarged in 1672. These Acts for- 
bade the importation of goods from Asia, Africa, or America 
in any but English vessels or ships of the country where 

1 The chief exports to America were provisions, apparel, household 
lurniture. Imports from America, tobacco, sugar, ginger, cotton, dyes, 
cocoa, fish, a; id lur. 
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these goods were made.^ They were aimed directly at the 
Dutch, and this nation was not long in resenting them. 
The year after they were passed a naval war broke out be- 
tween the Dutch and Enghsh, which, though only of short 
duration (1652 to 1654), was by no means the last of the 
various struggles caused by the commercial rivalry of these 
two nations. It has been often assumed that these Acts 
greatly increased our commercial prosperity, and ultimately 
gave us that supremacy which we now enjoy. But this may 
be doubted. That supremacy was due, not to one, but to 
many causes, and it is very probable that our wars with the 
Dutch took away much of the profits that we gained from 
the Acts which caused them. 

§ 31. Evidences of Prosperity. — It is, however, on the 
whole certain (though some contemporary authorities 
seem to point to a different conclusion) that our prosperity 
at this time was steady and continuous, as may be seen 
from the Custom House records from the year 1613 to 
1669. They may be exhibited by taking three single years 
as specimens : — 



Year. 


Exports and Imports together. 


1613 
1622 
i6b9 


^4,628,^86 

;£'4,939,75l 
;^6,259,4I3 



1 More fully the Acts enacted that no merchandise, either of Asia, 
Africa, or America, except only such as should be imported directly 
from the place of its growth or manufactured in Europe, should be im- 
ported into England, Ireland, or any of the plantations, in any but 
Enghsh built ships belonging either to English or English plantation 
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It is noticeable also how quickly London was rebuilt after 
the great fire of 1666 ; for the speedy and costly rebuilding 
of the capital after that great conflagration was, as Sir 
Josiah Child remarks, a convincing and indeed amazing 
argument of the plenty and increase of money in England. 

This writer whom we have just quoted also gives us many 
other details of the state of commerce at this time in his 
New Discourse on Trade, published in 1690, and written'- at 
his country house during the Great Plague. In this he 
points out that our foreign trade had not only increased, 
but had also changed its direction in several cases. The 
most extensive increase was with Spain, Portugal, and 
the East Indies, though in the East the Dutch were as 
usual still ahead of us, carrying on a trade with China 
and Japan in which the English had no share at all. The 
general commerce of the country, though it had declined in 
some directions, had increased in others, and was never be- 
fore so extensive or so profitable. Besides the countries 
just mentioned, our trade with Turkey and Italy was more 
active than at any other time, and our American plantations 
were becoming more and more important to us. These 
statements are confirmed by Petty (whom we have already 
quoted), who mentions especially the great increase of houses 
in towns like Newcastle, Yarmouth, Norwich, Exeter, and 

subjects, navigated by English commanders, and having at least three- 
fourths of the sailors Englishmen. It was also further enacted that no 
goods, growth, production, or manufacture of any country in Europe 
should be imported into Great Britain except in British ships or in such 
ships as were the real property of the people of the country or place in 
which the goods were produced or from which they could only be or 
most usually were exported. 

' A first draft of the book was published under another title as early 
as 1660. 
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Portsmouth, and declares that the revenue of the Crown 
was treble what it had been forty years previously. The 
most complete information on this subject is given us by 
Davenant in his Discourses on Trade (1698), who estimated 
that the rental of the kingdom had risen from about 
;£6,ooo,ooo per annum in 1600, to ;^i 4,000,000 in 1688 ; 
that the mercantile shipping was nearly double what it had 
been twenty years previously ; while the general wealth of 
the country had more than doubled itself twice over be- 
tween 1600 and 1688. 

§ 32. Tte Huguenot Immigrants. — To swell the tide 
of our prosperity, we now received upon our shores^ 
ov/ing to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, a 
large number of foreign workmen who possessed not only 
skill but capital wherewith to develop old industries, or to 
introduce new ones. The Huguenots who fled from the 
bigotry of the French king, Louis XIV., numbered hundreds 
of thousands, and they escaped to many countries of 
Europe. It is said by a high authority ■'■ that at least 50,000 
of them came to Great Britain, and brought three million 
pounds' worth of capital with them. An entire suburb of 
London was peopled with French manufacturers of silk, 
while others carried to England the arts of making glass, 
hats, and paper, which had hitherto been rather backward 
amongst us. Their descendants are now to be found in all 
parts of England, and they have contributed in many ways 
to the moral and material welfare of the country of their 
adoption. 

We now come to the close of the 17th century, which we 
have seen to be a period of considerable development. 
Even the great revolution of 1688, although it brought in 
1 Anderson, Chron. Deduct. Commerce, ii. 181 (ed. 1764). 
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its train various financial difficulties, was not a serious bar 
to progress; on the contrary, the period just succeeding it 
was marked by the foundation of some of the most im- 
portant institutions in the whole of our commercial history. 
Of these we shall speak in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

COMMERCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND LEGISLATION UNDER 
WILLIAM III. 

§ 33. The Revolution, the National Debt, and the Bank 
of England. — The Revolution of 1688, which drove tlie 
Stuarts from the throne of England, was accomplished 
(as far as home affairs were concerned) with com- 
paratively little bloodshed. But it led to a series of 
wars with France which placed William III. in severe 
pecuniary difficulties, and among other things utterly 
destroyed a flourishing trade with France that had sprung 
up in the days of James II. But even these wars were 
by no means fatal to our home and foreign industry, 
and Davenant remarks that, notwithstanding all that Eng- 
land suffered, the country still had the principle of life strong 
within it, and that from the manner in which it had stood 
the severe strain of the war, great hopes might be enter- 
tained for the future. As a matter of fact, his hopes were 
fully justiSed, for the first few years after William III.'s 
accession saw the rise of two great institutions, the Bank of 
England and the National Debt, as well as the complete and 
much needed restoration of the currency. We will speak 
first of the National Debt. It was then a new scheme, which 
was rendered necessary by the fact that the current revenue 
was insufficient to meet the expenses of our French wars, 

1 These institutions were largely imitated from the Dutch. 
43 
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and because the King and his ministers — representing as they 
did a new dynasty not yet firmly established in the affections 
of the people — dared not render themselves unpopular by 
imposing any fresh taxes. 

Moreover, the revenue veas now fixed at ;^i, 200,000 a 
year, the same figure as was arranged at the Restoration ; 
and William, much to his disappointment, was left with only 
about ;!^8oo,ooo free of parliamentary control.^ About 
_;^6oo,ooo more was granted from the Customs, but only for 
four years; consequently some scheme was necessary by 
which an increase of taxation might be avoided, while at the 
same time the necessary funds for the prosecution of the war 
should be forthcoming. In 1692, Montagu, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, succeeded in borrowing from various sub- 
scribers one million sterling, the interest of which was 
secured by new duties on liquors. This was the beginning 
of the National Debt.^ But the sum thus raised was found 
to be insufficient, and next year another loan was raised, 
this time in the form of the capital of the new Bank of Eng- 
land. Montagu borrowed _;^i, 200,000 at 8 per cent., and 
the subscribers of this sum were formed into a company, who 
considered the loan made to the Government as part of their 
capital, while the interest upon it was secured by the taxes. 
Their charter was granted to them at first for eleven years 
only, the government of the company being placed in the 

1 This was henceforth known as the Civil List. 

2 At the death of William III. in 1 702 the total amount of the debt was 
jf 16,394,000, which represents the cost of our continental wars during 
his reign. From 1 702 it continued to increase, till at the beginning 
of our war with the American colonies it had risen to ;£^I28,583,636. 
The American War cost over ;^i2l,ooo,ooo. At the beginning of the war 
with France in 1793 the National Debt stood at about ^239,000,000; 
and at its termination in 1815 it was about ^^8 76, 000, coo. 
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hands of a governor, deputy-governor, and 24 directors. The 
new bank was allowed to trade only in bullion, bills of ex- 
change, and forfeited pledges, and it is a sign of the jealous 
regard to National interests shown by the Parliament of that 
time, that a proviso was made that the bank should not lend 
money to the Crown without the consent of Parliament. 
At first there was a great deal of opposition to the bank that 
had thus been formed, the opposition coming naturally from 
the goldsmiths, whose occupation as bankers, to which we 
have alluded, seemed now to be threatened by a formidable 
rival. They even attempted to destroy the new institution 
by buying up all its paper and then suddenly demanding 
immediate payment. The directors of the bank, however, 
gained time by referring their hasty creditors to the law 
courts, and during the delay thus gained restored their 
credit by extensive calls upon their subscribers. Just about 
this time their position was much improved by the fall of 
their rival, the Land Bank,^ which had for a short time 
enjoyed much popularity, and had at first seriously threatened 
the operations of the Bank of England. After this time the 
existence and prosperity of the bank was assured, and it 
rapidly became, what it now is, our greatest financial 
institution. 

§ 34. The Land Tax. — The financial difficulties of the 
new Government were, however, not yet at an end, and 

' This was a bank formed to lend money upon landed security, the 
idea being that everyone who had real property ought besides to have 
paper money to the full value of their property. There were, indeed, 
various projects for banks and other commercial enterprises afloat about 
this time, and the period between 1692 and 1696 was also one of con- - 
siderable speculation and severe commercial crises ; cf. Cunningham, 
ii-. 394-399- 
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it was found necessary to raise money by means of the 
Land Tax, or rather by making a new valuation of the land 
and re-imposing the former tax. The Land Tax had been 
used as a means of raising revenue in 1625, and also in 
Charles II.'s reign. It was really a general tax'- of 4s. in 
the £, upon property, but those whose lands were not 
worth 20s. a year were not taxed, and the lands at first were 
rated very low. But now, in 1692, the land of the country 
was regularly valued, and after that time varying amounts in 
the j[^ were charged in different years, and the tax was 
voted annually, until 1798, when it was made permanent at 
4s. in the ;^. Landowners were permitted, however, to re- 
deem the tax by a single payment. Since 1798 a great part 
of it has been redeemed in this way, and at present only 
one per cent, of the revenue comes from this source. 

^§ 35. Restoration of the Currency and of National 
Credit. — One oi the first operations of the new Bank of 
England was to help the Government in the issue of a 
new currency. About the end of the reign of Charles IL, 
and still more in that of James II., great inconvenience 
had begun to be felt from the clipping of silver money so 
much practised at this time, for the old silver coinage was 
not milled at the edges, and thus any clippings taken 
off it were not easily discovered. At first an attempt 
was made to issue good silver whilst the old debased 
coins were still in circulation, but this was found to be of 
no use, and therefore it was decided to call in the whole 
amount of clipped silver money then in circulation, and 
to issue a completely new coinage. It was then found that 
the depreciation amounted to about 53. in every iis., so that 

^ Cf. Cunningham, ii., 405. 
2 For §§ 33, 34, 35, students might consult Macaulay's History. 
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the whole ^^4,000,000 of clipped money that was brought 
in was therefore not worth much more than ;^2, 000,000 
sterling. Consequently there was a great loss upon the re- 
coinage, the expenses of which had to be defrayed by a tax 
on windows, while the old money was accepted in payment 
of taxes. The new coinage was carefully milled, and was 
issued under the supervision of Sir Isaac Newton, who was 
then Warden^ of the Mint (1696). This great measure, 
which involved financial operations of some difficulty, did a 
great deal to restore public credit, which was still further 
strengthened by the passing of three resolutions by Parlia- 
ment, to the effect that : (i) The Commons would assist the 
King to prosecute the war with France with all possible 
energy; (2) that in no case should the value of the new coin- 
age be changed; and (3) that Parliament would pledge itself 
to make good the deficiency in the funds voted in 1695. 
There is no doubt that the passing of these resolutions, 
combined with the sound financial operations involved in 
the foundation of the Bank of England, the creating of the 
National Debt, and the issue of the new currency, did a 
great deal not only to restore confidence among the com- 
mercial classes and all others at home, but also to enhance 
the credit and importance of England in the eyes of the 
nations of Europe. Not long after this, Louis XIV., evidently 
seeing that England was by no means in so impoverished a 
condition as he had expected, determined to conclude the 
war with William III. in which he had been engaged, and 
the Peace of Ryswick was arranged between the com- 
batants in 1697. 

This treaty is important, because by it Louis XIV. (then 
the leading monarch in Europe) agreed to recognise as 

* He became " Master " only iii 1699, 
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legal the succession of William III., and after him of Anne, 
to the English thronej and thus admitted the hopelessness 
of the cause of the Stuarts whom he had so warmly sup- 
ported. We should not, finally, leave this period without a 
grateful recognition of the services of two men who deserve 
to be specially mentioned in connection with the economic 
development of their country. They were Charles Montagu, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
and William Paterson, the real founder of the Bank of 
England. 

§ 36. Commerce Flourishing: The Board of Trade. 
— With financial affairs at home thus placed upon a 
satisfactory basis, it is not astonishing to find that our 
commerce abroad continued to thrive in spite of the 
troubles caused by the war with France. We shall speak 
in another chapter of the development of, and the opposi- 
tion to, the East India Company, and of the growth of our 
American colonies, as these two subjects are important 
enough to deserve special treatment for themselves. It is 
sufficient to say here that the plantations or settlements in 
America were steadily increasing in population and wealth, 
and by the end of the 17th century our trade with these 
colonies and the West Indies was giving employment to no 
less than 500 ships. The fisheries of Newfoundland were 
also important, though even at that period the French were 
giving trouble by claiming fishing rights off the Newfound- 
land banks. On the other hand, the Greenland whale 
fisheries were by no means successful, and a company that 
was started for carrying them on in 1692 was, after a few 
years, compelled to abandon their enterprise. But with 
slight exceptions like this our general traffic was in the most 
flourishing condition, and it became sufficiently important 
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for the formation of a permanent Board of Trade. Such an 
institution had already been founded^ by Charles II. in 1660, 
but it was only kept up for five or six years. But in 1695 
King William appointed a regular board, consisting of a First 
Lordand seven Commissioners, entitled "The Commissioners 
for Promoting the Trade of this Kingdom and for Inspecting 
and Improving the Plantations in America and elsewhere." 
Their chief business was " to consider by what means 
already existing manufactures might be improved, or new 
manufactures introduced, and to superintend the commerce 
and government of the plantations and colonies." This 
latter duty of looking after the colonies was taken from it 
upon the institution of the post of Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in the next century (1768), but its other duties 
remained pretty much the same until the abolition of the 
"Commission" in 1782, when its business was handed 
over to a permanent committee of the Privy Council. 
In 1786 the Board of Trade, with substantially the same 
functions as at present, was established by an order in 
Council. 

§ 37. The Woollen Industry and the Com Laws. 
— Of the whole trade of the country which this board 
was supposed to look after, the most important branch 
at this time was the woollen trade. Wool and woollen 
goods had now long since become, and for a long time 
afterwards remained, our chief article of produce and ex- 
port ; and in the reign of William III. its manufacture was 
regulated in various ways. An Act of 1698 (9 William 
III., c. 40) declares that "The wool and woollen manu- 

1 Cromwell had originated the idea also in 1655 when what was 
apparently a temporary Commission was appointed. (Thurloe, Stale 
Papers, iv. 177.) 
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factures of cloth, serge, baize, kerseys, and other stuffs 
made or mixed with wool, are the greatest and most pro- 
fitable commodities of this kingdom on which the value of 
lands and the trade of the nation do chiefly depend ; " and 
so afraid were English manufacturers that their great staple 
should pass into other hands, that Ireland and the Ameri- 
can colonies were strictly prohibited from exporting wool 
or woollen goods to any part of the world excepting to 
England. ■■■ Davenant, whom we have already quoted, es- 
timated the value of wool yearly shorn in England at the 
close of the 17th century at ;^2, 000,000, and the value of 
our manufacture at about ;^8,ooo,ooo, ,of which about a 
quarter was exported. These figures may, perhaps, be 
exaggerated, but in any case they give us a very fair idea of 
the importance of the industry at this period. It must not 
be forgotten also that England was a great wool growing 
as well as wool manufacturing country, and that our 
manufactures then by no means assumed the great pre- 
ponderance over the agricultural interest which they now 
possess. In fact, the agricultural interest was at that time 
(he most powerful in England ; and a proof of its power 
may be seen in the regulations which were made, immedi- 
xtely after the Revolution of 1688, in favour of the corn- 
growers — that is to say, the farmers and great landowners 
of the country. For a long time past the export and im- 
port of corn had been the subject of many Acts, and in 
1670 a law was passed by which corn could not be brought 
from abroad till the price at home rose to 53s. 4d. per 
quarter, though it might be exported perfectly free. This, 

1 English growers also were forbidden to export wool, so that all 
wool grown in England might be manufactured in the country ; see 
further, Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. iv., ch. 8. 
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however, was thought by the agricultural interesL not to be 
sufiScient protection, and therefore by the Act i William 
and Mary, c. 12, corn-growers were positively paid to send 
their produce out of the country, and the importation of 
corn was almost prohibited. In other words, a bounty of 
Ss. per quarter was allowed on every quarter of wheat 
exported, as long as the price of the home market did not 
exceed 48s. ; and all exported corn was relieved even from 
Custom House duties, while imported corn was subjected to 
the same heavy duties as before. No doubt the land- 
owners who got this law passed did not quite realise what 
severe harm it would do the nation in later years ; but, 
nevertheless, the whole subject of Corn Law legislation is a 
striking instance of what human avarice is capable when 
it is unchecked by any adequate interference with its ten- 
dencies.^ 

1 Cf. JVeallh of Naiions, Bk. iv., ch. 5: Digression on the Corn Laws. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE METHUEN TREATY AND THE UNION OF SCOTLAND 
WITH ENGLAND. 

§ 38. Shipping and Export Trade. — On the whole 
we may regard the reign of William III. as being very 
prosperous for English commerce. It is true that owing to 
the circumstances under which he came to the throne he 
was for most of his time engaged in war, but that war was 
carried on abroad, and the wealth of the country was sufficient 
to pay for it without letting it interrupt the course of our 
home and foreign trade to any great extent. Even whilst 
it was going on, trade and manufactures flourished greatly. 
There was a great demand for labour, and it is stated by 
Chalmers that the foreign traffic and navigation of England 
was doubled during the period from the Peace of Ryswick 
to the accession of Queen Anne. Certainly our foreign 
trade, if measured by the extent of our shipping, must have 
made considerable progress. At the end of the reign of 
William (January 1702), the number of vessels belonging to 
all the ports of England was 3281, but the total tonnage was 
261,222 tons, which is nearly 80 tons on the average, and 
the total number of seamen was 27,196.^ If we add to the 
mercantile marine the sailors of the Navy as well, it seems 
' Cf. Craik's Hist, of Brit. Commerce, li. 169, 
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probable that there were above 70,000 seamen in all. We 
only mention this as one proof of the general extent of our 
shipping and foreign commerce, but it will be easily under- 
stood that the re-coinage of silver, and the Acts passed for 
supporting public credit, coupled with the new methods of 
finance which were now instituted, all helped to invigorate 
and strengthen the trade of the country. It is also noticeable 
that during the whole of William's reign many foreign 
merchants and workmen came and settled in England, 
finding shelter from the religious persecutions raging in less 
tolerant countries, as is proved by the many Acts of natural- 
isation which were passed in every session of Parliament at 
this time. 

The progress thus made in William's reign did not stop 
in that of Queen Anne, although here again the operations 
of war continued during nearly the whole of her reign. 
Our exports were continually rising in value from 1705 to 
1 7 13, as may be seen from the following table : — 



Year. 


Exports. 


1705 
1709 
1711 
1712 

i7"3 ) 

1714 \ 

1715 ) 


^5,308,966 

/5>9i3.357 
i:S,962,988 
^6,868,840 

average 
£7,696,573 



§ 39. The Methuen Treaty. — At this point a com- 
mercial treaty was made that had important consequences 
in certain branches of our foreign commerce. This 
famous treaty is known as the Methuen Treaty of 1703 
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because it was arranged by John Methuen, the English 
ambassador to Portugal. It has been called "the bribe 
offered to Portugal to join the Grand Alliance," because 
certain commercial advantages were offered to her if she 
would do so. The treaty was inspired by the jealousy of 
France which, not unnaturally, had long existed in the 
minds of English traders, and which was accentuated by the 
manner in which France had always helped the Stuart cause. 
It was hoped that by this treaty France would be injured in 
so far as one fruitful source of wealth, namely her wine trade 
with us, would be almost cut off. Therefore it was arranged 
that the Portuguese were no longer to prohibit the importation 
of English woollen cloths and other goods into their country, 
but were to admit them to their markets, while in return for 
this privilege the wines of Portugal were to be admitted to 
England at two-thirds of the duty payable on the wines 
of France. The result was a considerable increase of 
trade with Portugal, but an even greater decrease of trade 
with France. At the same time the wine-drinking of the 
richer classes in England took a very different direction ; 
for port, which had hitherto been unknown in England, 
became now the typical drink of the English gentleman, 
and more port was sent to the United Kingdom than to all 
the rest of Europe put together. The Methuen Treaty was 
maintained till 1831, and the heavy duties on French wines 
were not reduced^ till i860. As this treaty was based upon 
a mutual monopoly, it was almost sure to be injurious to one 
or both of the two parties contracting it. As far as we can 
see, Portugal, though she gained by it in politics, was 
almost driven out of her own market in her colony of 
Brazil by English merchants who sent their manufactures 
1 Except for a short time under the Eden Treaty of 1786 (p. 93I. 
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there as well as to Portugal, and she also was induced to 
devote to the production of wine a far larger amount of 
capital than she would otherwise have done, and conse- 
quently never developed her home manufactures as much 
as might otherwise have been the case. England also lost 
nearly all her trade with France, and though this was partly 
compensated by the increase of trade to Portugal and Brazil, 
it may be doubted whether even then we got the full value 
for the price which we paid for this treaty.^ At the time, 
however^ the treaty was thought to be a masterpiece of 
commercial diplomacy ; and after all, we should not be too 
severe in judging it, for the general economic ideas of that 
age must be taken into account, and it is not very long since 
we ourselves have learned a fuller wisdom. 

§ 40. The Union between England and Scotland : 
The Darien Scheme.— Besides this important treaty with 
a foreign power, the reign of Queen Anne is noticeable 
for another treaty which took place with a country much 
nearer home. We refer to the Act of Union between 
England and Scotland. The Union between these two 
countries had for some time been desired by the more 
far-seeing among English and Scotch politicians and men 
of business, of whom the celebrated William Paterson was 
one. Men were beginning to see that it was almost 
ridiculous that two countries which were united under the 
same sovereign, and whose interests were m many respects 
so closely allied, were yet for all intents and purposes as 
much cut off one from the other as if they were two 

^ See my Commerce in Europe, paragraph 116. It should also be 
added, as Prof. C. F. Bastable remarks, that the hope of obtaining the 
precious metals directly from the producer (in this case, Portugal) was 
one of the motives of the Treaty. 
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separate kingdoms. This was especially felt to be the case 
in matters of commerce, and circumstances which had 
recently occurred in Scotland made many Scotchmen feel 
that it was desirable to become commercially an integral 
part of England. Chief among these circumstances was the 
terrible failure of what is known as the Darien Scheme. 
This was a project originated by William Paterson, who 
proposed to colonise the Isthmus of Darien, and use it as 
" the key to the Indies and door of the world " for com- 
merce. English capitalists, however, would not support his 
scheme, and it was denounced by the English Parliament. 
Nevertheless, a company was formed in Scotland called the 
" Scottish African and Indian Company," to which a charter 
was given by the Scotch Parliament in 1695, ^^^ ^ capital 
of ;^9oo,ooo was with some difficulty ultimately raised. Of 
this capital, only ^^400,000 came from Scotland (which was 
then a very poor country), and the rest from various English 
and Dutch merchants. But powerful influences were 
against the new scheme. The East India Company, the 
Levant Company, and the Dutch merchants in general 
never ceased to oppose it, and it was owing to their 
influence that when the ill-fated colony at last set out for 
Darien in July, 1698, the settlers were left quite unaided 
against the attacks of the Spaniards. This nation at 
that time claimed the monopoly of the South American 
trade, and declared that the new company was infringing it. 
What with the attacks of the Spaniards, and the climate, 
which was totally unsuitable for Europeans, the expedition 
was doomed to failure. In fact, few of its members ever 
returned. 

This failure had the most serious effect in impoverishing 
the Scotch, who could then ill afford the loss, but there 
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is little doubt that it greatly helped to bring about the sub- 
sequent Act of Union in 1707, wherein William Paterson 
was largely concerned. The clauses of the Act which in- 
terest us from the commercial point of view are the 2nd 
and 3rd, by which it was arranged that ^^398,000 were to 
be paid by England to Scotland, in order to pay off the 
Scotch debt and indemnify the shareholders in the Darien 
Company, and that the Scotch were not to pay any of the 
terminable taxes which had been granted by the English 
Parliament. Trade and commercial intercourse between the 
two countries were to be entirely free, and Scotland was ad- 
mitted as a sharer in every department of English com- 
m.erce, even in the plantations and colonies. The chief 
benefit of the Union to England was merely the increase of 
trade generally with Scotland ; but Scotland gained a great 
deal more, for she found a large market for woollen and 
linen goods and cattle, not only in England, but in 
America, and received much advantage from the substitu- 
tion of the new English currency for her own depreciated 
coins. The benefit, however, was not altogether one-sided, 
for the energy and intellect of the Scotch have contributed 
not a little to the national greatness of the United Kingdom, 
and to national success in many commercial and financial 
enterprises. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE TREAT"/ OF UTRECHT AND THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

§ 41. War with Louis XIV. — During most of this time 
England was still engaged in the struggles of a continental 
war, for after the deposition of James II., war had been ren- 
dered necessary by the tremendous power of France under 
Louis XIV. William III. saw that it was inevitable for the 
interests of England that Louis XIV. should be checked, 
and the War of the Spanish Succession (1702 to 1713) was 
carried on with the object of preventing that king from 
adding the resources of Spain to those of his own kingdom. 
If he had done so, two disastrous results would have 
happened ; the Stuarts would by his help have been re- 
stored to the English throne, and the struggle against abso- 
lute monarchy and religious tyranny would probably have 
been fought over again ; and, secondly, the growth of 
English commerce would have been checked, if not utterly 
ruined, by the preservation of the Spanish and French 
monopoly of the Western world; for at that time Spain and 
France between them possessed nearly all the explored por- 
tion of North and South America. But, as it happened, 
England succeeded in avoiding both these results, and 
when the war was finally over in 1 713, we found ourselves 
by the Treaty of Utrecht in possession of Gibraltar, now 
one of the keys of our Indian Empire, and of the Hudson's 
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Bay territory, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, the founda- 
tions of our present Canadian dominion. At the same 
time, although Philip of France, the grandson of Louis 
XIV., was to be king of Spain, the crowns of France and 
Spain were never to be united, and France was compelled 
to acknowledge the Protestant Succession of the House oi 
Hanover in England. Moreover, the English were to have 
the right of trading in slaves to America, and of sending one 
ship a year to the South Seas. During all these wars, as we 
have seen, our trade had been expanding, and though there 
was a slight depression in our foreign commerce at the 
accession of George I., there seems to have been no real 
check to our national industries, for the demands of the 
home market seemed to have been so great as to counter- 
balance, even if they d'd not partially cause, the decline in 
foreign trade. 

§ 42. The South Sea Mania. — The same story of pro- 
gress is seen in the reign of George I., and no surer proof 
of this can be found than the fact that this period was 
distinguished by that mania for new projects which found 
its climax and its destruction in the now famous South Sea 
Bubble. So far from showing an unhealthy condition of 
our trade and industry, this " bubble," as it is called, and 
the many other schemes with which it was accompanied, 
were a sure sign of the fact that people had rather more 
capital than they knew what to do with. It should also be 
remembered that the South Sea Bubble was only one of a 
large number of similar schemes, and though we mention it 
prominently because it has always been spoken about as a 
great event in English history, it is well to emphasise the 
fact that it was only one scheme amongst many others, and 
probably caused less ruin in the end than some of the less 
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known company manias. This company had been formed 
in 1 71 1 with a view of saving the State part of the 8 per 
cent, interest which had been paid them upon the floating 
debit of ;^io,ooo,ooo. The company took over the debt, 
and only asked 6 per cent, from the State ; while in return 
the Government granted them the monopoly ^ of the trade 
with the Pacific and East Coast of South America, about 
the wealth of which regions fabulous legends were current. 
The affairs of the company flourished considerably till 1720, 
when an arrangement was made with the Government to 
lessen once more the interest of 6 per cent, upon the 
National Debt, which was then about ;^3 1,000,000. The 
South Sea Company was to take over the Government debt, 
and to accept only 5 per cent, interest ; while the creditors 
of the Government were to exchange their 6 per cent, bonds 
for 4 per cent, shares in the company, with a prospect of 
sharing in the profits of the company's trade. So strong 
was the belief in the great profits of the South Sea trade, 
that the creditors of the Government were positively eager 
to transfer their debt from the State to the company ; while 
the company itself, feeling the advantage of having a 
regular income of 5 per cent, secured by the State, was 
willing to pay no less than 3^ millions to the State for per- 
mission to carry out this scheme. When the Bank of 
England made a rival offer, the South Sea Company gave 
no less than 7|- millions for this permission. The net 
result was that the State paid 5 instead of 6 per cent., and 
obtained also the 7|- millions just mentioned; the company 

i Similarly in Law's famous Mississippi scheme, from which the pro- 
jectors of the South Sea Company had taken the hint, it was the ex- 
clusive trade to Louisiana from which Law promised gigantic profits to 
French investors ; cf. my Commerce in Europe, p. 160. 
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received a certain 5 per cent, from the State, and paid only 
4 per cent, to the creditors, while the creditors lost 2 per 
cent., but had a chance of a share in the company's profits.' 
If things had remained thus, not much harm would have 
been done to anybody ; but at the worst, if no profits were 
made, the creditors would only have lost 2 per cent. But 
so great was the belief in the large profits that would be 
derived, that the South Sea Company's shares rose to an 
enormous premium, till ;,^ioo shares came to sell at last 
for ;^iooo each. It is often forgotten, however, that the 
shares of other companies rose in a similar manner, though 
none rose quite as high as the South Sea Company ; while 
hundreds of bogus companies were started for carrying out 
schemes of the most wild and visionary nature. To 
illustrate the credulity of people, and the mania for specu- 
lation at that day, it may be mentioned that one enter- 
prising individual advertised a company with no definite 
aim, but simply " for some purpose hereafter to be 
declared," and actually found shareholders foolish enough 
to pay a deposit on the shares in a company of which they 
did not even know the object.* Strange to say, it was 
the South Sea Company itself that began its own downfall, 
by causing the Government to issue a writ against some of 
these bogus companies, and " against all other projects 
promulgated contrary to law." The result was a sudden 
panic ; the shares of numerous companies fell rapidly, and 
amongst them those of the South Sea Company itself, and 
naturally the fall in the prices of shares brought ruin in its 
train. But the fact that the South Sea stock did not fall 
lower than ^^135 shows that the company was not only 

1 Cf. Airy's Hist, of Eng., p. 360. 

2 See Anderson, Ghrono. Deduct, of Commerce, ii. 295. 
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solvent, but even prosperous. Nevertheless, a fierce 
clamour rose against the directors of the company, and 
they were obliged to lay a full account before the House of 
Commons, and to state the value of their estates, while 
a secret committee of inquiry was appointed. In the end 
the directors were disabled from taking office or sitting in 
Parliament, and their whole estates were confiscated ; only 
a small allowance being given to save them from beggary. 
This was the occasion when Walpole came prominently 
before the nation as a financier, although even before this 
time his skill in that direction had been known. In 
February, 1721, he made an arrangement by which the 
State remitted the 7|- milHons promised by the company ; 
the sums raised from the forfeited estates of the directors 
were applied to keeping up the credit of the company, and 
one-third of the capital invested in it was paid to the 
investors. ^ 

§ 43. Walpole's Ministry : Foreign War. — Walpole 
now became First Lord of the Treasury and Prime 
Minister (March, 1721), and for twenty years longer he 
directed the political, commercial, and financial policy of 
the nation. As far as the history of commerce is con- 
cerned we owe him no small amount of gratitude, for during 
his long period of office peace was kept, the resources of the 
country were developed, and much encouragement was 
given to colonisation and colonial trade. Under his min- 
istry was founded the colony of Georgia, which was the 
last of our settlements in America before the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

But in spite of Walpole's persistent desire to maintain 

1 It might be added that the South Sea collapse was but one instance 
of the periodical crises which constantly occur in modern commerce. 
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peace, a time came when war once more broke out. It was 
due almost entirely to the growth of English commerce. 
" It happened that Spain, the weakest of European nations, 
had the most extended territory open to commercial enter- 
prise. As in the days of Elizabeth, the Spanish Govern- 
ment tried to prevent the English from trading with its 
dominions, whilst the Spanish colonists, on the other hand, 
were anxious to promote a trade by which they were bene- 
fited. It was notorious that English merchants did their 
best to evade the restrictions imposed on them by the 
Treaty of Utrecht." ^ By that treaty they had been allowed 
to send annually to Panama only one ship of 600 tons to 
trade with the Spanish colonists (p. 59), but this regulation 
was evaded. The one ship sailed into the harbour and dis- 
charged its goods ; but as soon as it was dark, smaller vessels, 
which had kept out of sight during the day-time, sailed in 
and filled it up again, so that this one ship was enabled to 
put many shiploads ashore. Besides this, there was an im- 
mense amount of smuggling carried on by Englishmen 
on various parts of the coast of Spanish America. In re- 
venge the Spanish coastguards often seized English vessels 
suspected of smuggling, and sometimes ill-treated their 
crews. They also claimed the right of searching English 
vessels, even on the high seas, disputed the claim of the 
English to cut logwood on Campeachy Bay, and alleged 
that the new English colony of Georgia encroached on the 
boundaries of the Spanish territory of Florida. These 
formed, from the English point of view, sufficient grounds to 
declare war against Spain, although Walpole himself was 
much opposed to a conflict, and did not enter upon it till 

' Cf. S. R. Gardiner, Slvdent's History oj Enrjland, cli. 46, p. 230, 
for this summary. 
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forced to do so by the clamours of William Pitt and the 
"patriots," who in 1738 brought forward a certain Captain 
Jenkins whose ear had been cut off by the Spanish coast- 
guards. His mutilation aroused much popular sympathy, 
and from this circumstance the war against Spain has been 
called " The War of Jenkins' Ear." This war merged into 
that of the Austrian Succession, in which France as usual 
helped Spain, these two nations being closely allied in The 
Family Compact. This war was concluded in 1748. Not 
long afterwards, however, another conflict, again caused by 
our mercantile and colonial expansion, broke out with 
France, and the Seven Years' War began in 1756. Its real 
causes are to be found in the French jealousy of our grow- 
ing trade and possessions in India and North America; 
and of these we must now speak 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CONQUEST OF INDIA, A.D. 1600-1761. 

§ 44. The Factories of the East India Company. — When 
we last heard of the East India Company it had only just 
begun its career as one among a number of similar com- 
panies, and by no means the greatest of these. It was 
doing a fairly considerable trade with India and the East 
Indies, though not so much as some people have ima- 
gined ; but it had a great future before it, and circum- 
stances, which no one could foresee, caused it to become 
not only a great commercial but also a great political power 
in the East. 

Its history may be divided into three parts :^ (i) The 
period of factories, 1612 to 1748; (2) the period of rivalry 
with France in Southern India, 1748 to 1761 ; and (3) the 
period of gradual conquest without European rivalry, 1761 
to 1857. 

The first of these periods is the longest, but contains the 
slowest progress of any of the three. It was a time when we 
had no territorial influence in India, but possessed merely 
factories or trading stations and depots in various isolated 
districts. It should be remembered, by the way, that the 
first English factories were in Java, Sumatra, and other 
Islands of the East Indies, from which, however, they were 

1 Cf. Caldecott's Colonisation and Empire, p. 60. He, however, 
divides the periods differently. 
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driven by the Dutch. The first factory on the Indian coast 
was established at Surat, in 1612^ with the consent of the 
Emperor Jahangir, and this remained their only factory on 
the West Coast till they obtained Bombay, which had been 
given to Charles II. as part of the dowry of his Portuguese 
wife, and was granted to the East India Company by that 
king in 1668. On the other side of India there was a 
factory at Hugh (afterwards Calcutta, 1686) on the Ganges, 
not very far from some factories of the Dutch and French. 
Quite in the South there were factories at Madras, then 
called Fort St. George, and at Cuddalur, called Fort St. 
David. All these factories were chosen for the commercial 
advantages which they offered as seaports, and as outlets 
for the trade of the district by which they were surrounded. 
They were connected with agencies further in the interior, as, 
for example, at Patna and Benares, but the inland trade was 
chiefly managed by Indian merchants, who acted as middle- 
men between the English and the natives. These native 
agents collected the silk, tea, pepper, and other native 
products and brought them to the factories, and also helped 
to distribute the imports which came from England in 
exchange. The imports were chiefly hardware and bullion. 
Towards these factories the native powers were, on the 
whole, very friendly. The small forces which the EngUsh 
maintained at their various stations helped to defend the 
coast, while the dues and payments on the exports and 
imports formed in course of time a valuable source of 
revenue to the native princes.^ 

§ 45. The Kival East India Company. — In fact, the 
native princes were sometimes more friendly than those in 
power at home. The monopoly which the company 
1 Of. Carlos. British India, p. 34. 
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possessed had become very unpopular in England. Not 
only had individual merchants continually tried to infringe 
its privileges, but rival associations were even formed. Of 
these the most important was the " New Company," which, 
though unchartered, strove persistently for freedom of trade. 
This New Company made two attempts (in 1693 and 
1698) to prevent the renewal of the Old Company's charter, 
but they were foiled by the secret service money which 
the Old Company freely lavished in Parliament. Neverthe- 
less, Lord Montagu, in the year 1698, established by the help 
of the Whig party a rival company which was known as the 
" General East India Company," but it was found after all 
by the New Company that amalgamation was better than 
competition, and therefore, after being partially united in 
1702, both companies merged into one in 1708 under the title 
of "The United Company of Merchants of England Trading 
to the East Indies." 

§ 46. Eivalry of the French Company. — But even 
before the close of the period of factories there were 
signs that the company was likely to become something 
more than a merely commercial power. The stations of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, had developed into pre- 
sidencies, each of which was ruled by a governor and 
council of four members appointed by the directors in 
England. About this period also the company received 
from Charles II. the important right of making peace and 
war upon their own account, independently of the home 
Government. Very soon this power was to be exercised. 
Although the East India Company had now retreated from 
its rivalry with the Dutch, and was at peace with them, and 
although the Portuguese were too weak to give any trouble, 
a third rival which proved more troublesome than either 
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Still remained. This was the "French East India Com- 
pany," which had been founded in 1624. Their chief 
factory was at Pondicherry, but they had also other 
stations on the East Coast, and they possessed in addition 
the Isle of France (Mauritius) and the Isle of Bourbon, 
colonies which, though at some distance from India, were 
afterwards of considerable service as forming a basis of 
hostile operations against the English. In fact, it was the 
Governor of Mauritius, Labourdonnais, who was one of the 
most dangerous enemies of the English company, and it was 
he who, during the great European War of 1741 to 1748,^ 
made preparations for attacking the English factories, and 
sailed off to Pondicherry to help the governor of the French 
Presidency there to do so. 

§ 47. Dupleix. — This governor of the French Presidency 
on the East Coast of India was Joseph Dupleix, a man 
who had greatly distinguished himself in the business 
of the French East India Company in Bengal, and had in 
return for his services been made governor at Pondicherry. 
He is famous as being, perhaps, the first European who 
began the policy of interference with the poUtics of native 
states in order thereby to forward the interests of his own 
nation. It was Dupleix, too, who introduced the system of 
training native soldiers in European methods. During the 
hostilities which followed the arrival of Labourdonnais, 
Madras was captured, and the English were, on more than 
one occasion, defeated by the French, but at the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), hostilities were given up and 
Madras was restored. Nevertheless, it was felt that the 

1 The War of the Austrian Succession, arising between Frederick of 
Prussia and Maria Theresa of Austria, in which France and England 
both joined. 
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struggle was only postponed for a time, and so it proved. 
It was the policy of the French to encourage dissensions 
among the rival native powers who were paramount in 
Southern India, and they had a favourable field for their 
intrigues. Since the death of the great Mogul — the Emperor 
Aurungzebe,— in 1708, the empire of the Moguls had been 
gradually declining; rulers, who were nominally the de- 
puties of the emperor living at Delhi, were at the head of 
large states, and were practically independent of the 
sovereign whom they professed to serve. The most im- 
portant ruler in the South was the Nizam of the Dekkan, 
with the Nawabs of Mysore and the Karnatic under him ; 
but in addition to these, there were various Marhatta 
chiefs -^ who were ready to join anyone who would pay for 
their services, and were constantly causing trouble both in 
North and South India. Now, it was the policy of Dupleix 
to win over to the French side the Nawab of the Karnatic 
who ruled the district in which both the French and 
English factories stood. However, the Nawab was friendly 
to the English, but by various intrigues a revolution was 
effected which placed a prince who was friendly to the 
French upon the throne. Thereupon the English adopted 
the cause of a rival, Mahommed Ali, then Governor of 
Trichinopoli, and, before long, war broke out again, begin- 
ning this time with an attack by the Nawab of the Karnatic 
and the French upon Trichinopoli, which the English forces 
helped to defend. 

^ The Marhattas were originally Hindu robber clans living in the W. 
Ghdts around Bombay, who became formidable towards the end of the 
17th century, under their leader, Sivaji, and levied systematic black- 
mail throughout Southern India. Afterwards they became a formid- 
able confederacy of states under a " Peishwa " or chief. 
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§ 48. Clive. — It was at this time that Robert Clive came 
to the front. To effect a diversion he marched from 
Madras to Arcot, the Nawab's capital, and captured it, 
afterwards holding it, when besieged, against a large force. 
His capture and defence of the town was a turning-point in 
An^o-Indian history, for it transferred to the English the 
prestige which the French had hitherto held as the best 
European soldiers in India. But the struggle was by no 
means ended. The defence of Trichinopoli was kept up by 
Mahommed Ali who finally compelled the French to aban- 
don the siege. Further fighting was still going on when the 
home Governments, who were at that time at peace, began 
to interfere, and the result of their inquiries was that Dup- 
leix was removed, and further interference with the native 
states forbidden. The net result of all these hostilities was 
that the French had set up a Nizam of the Dekkan favour- 
able to their interests, while the English had made their 
friend Mahommed Ali the Nawab of the Karnatic. 

But almost immediately after the struggle in South India 
the East India Company had further trouble in the North- 
East. A new Nawab of Bengal, who had succeeded to the 
throne in 1756, was unfriendly to the Enghsh, and upon 
some small excuse advanced against and captured Calcutta, 
and there committed the atrocity which is familiar to all 
English readers by the name of " the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta." Immediately upon hearing of this, Clive, who was 
now a Lieutenant-Colonel and Deputy-Governor of Fort 
St. David, marched with a strong force to Bengal, and ad- 
vanced up the river Ganges. After destroying the French 
factories in that district, so as to free himself from any inter- 
ference on their part, he advanced to Murshedabad, the 
Nawab's capital, and on June 23, 1757, met the Nawab 
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himself in a fair field in the celebrated battle of Plassey. 
Here he gained a great victory, and proceeded then to in- 
stall a friendly ruler, Mir Jafar, as Nawab, though, from the 
moment that the battle of Plassey was decided, it became 
clear that not native princes, but English governors, were to 
be the real rulers of India. 

§ 49. Downfall of French Power in India. — Still 
there was much fighting to be done, and in the South 
the French once more became troublesome. In 1758 a 
strong expedition of French troops arrived in the Karnatic 
under the command of Comte de Lally, who immediately 
captured Fort St. David, and then proceeded to attack 
Madras. For some time it looked as though the English 
would be defeated ; but in the autumn of the next year 
Colonel Eyre Coote arrived from England with reinforce- 
ments, and then a very severe pitched battle took place at 
Wandewash (Vandivasu). The battle was fought almost 
entirely between the French and English troops, for 
the Sepoys (Sepahis) or natives on either side " stood 
still in amazement " (to use their own words) at the sight 
of such a battle as they had never seen before. After 
heavy fighting, the English were victorious, and Coote now 
proceeded to reduce all the forts held by the French — finally 
capturing even their chief station, Pondicherry (January, 
1761). This completed the downfall of the French in 
India, and henceforth whatever troubles we had to meet 
were only with native princes, and we got through them 
without the interference of any European power. The 
English were also supreme in Bengal. Mir Jafar, as a 
token of his gratitude, gave to Clive the royal revenue of 
the whole district round Calcutta — known since as Clive's 
Jagir, which was afterwards transferred to the com- 
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pany for an annuity of ;^3o,ooo a year. Clive then re- 
turned to England, where he was made a peer in acknow- 
ledgment of his services ; but he went back to India in 
1765. The battle of Buxar, in 1764, when the Emperor 
of Delhi was defeated, finally confirmed English authority in 
the North-East. Yet it must be remembered that the con- 
quest of India was accomplished to a large extent by native 
soldiers who were trained under our own system of military 
discipline. During all the period of which we have been 
speaking, the English contingent in the East India Com- 
pany's army was never more, and often less, than one-fifth 
of the whole, the remaining four-fifths being Sepoys. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE CONQUEST OF INDIA, A.D. 1761-1857. 

§ 50. Olive's Reforms: North's Regulating Act. — Hav- 
ing now gained a commanding position both in North- 
ern and Southern India, Clive next proceeded to place 
political affairs upon a sounder basis, and to reform certain 
abuses which prevailed. It was arranged with the Emperor, 
in consideration of certain payments from the company, 
that he should recognise their possession of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, so that the company was now practically in the 
same position as that formerly held by the Nawabs of Ben- 
gal. Then Clive stopped private^ trading and replaced it 
by a monopoly of salt, tobacco, and betel, which was 
managed by the company. He also established military 
stations in various places for the defence of the coun- 
try, and, generally speaking, restored order and ad- 
ministration where confusion and corruption had pre- 
viously prevailed. We must attribute to Clive the 
establishment of British rule in India upon a firm 
footing. The work of his successors was to develop 
and expand what he had begun. Clive finally left 
India in 1767, and nothing further of importance occurred 
till the appointment of Warren Hastings as Governor of 

1 i.e. Trade carried on by factors and clerks of the East India Com- 
pany for their own profit. 
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Bengal in 1772. Shortly before his appointment an awful 
famine had occurred in Bengal (1770), whereby, it is said, 
that a third of the population perished. By this calamity 
the officials of the company, to their lasting shame, en- 
riched themselves; but in 1773 the finances of the com- 
pany itself were in such a desperate state that the home 
Government had to relieve them by a loan. At the same 
time Lord North's Act for the Regulation of India was 
passed, commonly called "The Regulating Act" (1773). 
It established a supreme court of justice whose judges were 
appointed by the Crown. The Governor of Bengal was 
made Governor-General of India, and a council of five was 
appointed to help the governor. But although this Act 
shows a certain amount of interference on the part of the 
home Government, the directors of the company were still 
allowed to elect the governor-general. 

I 51. Warren Hastings. — Under Warren Hastings the 
company's dominion was greatly extended, and the finances 
of the company were placed on a sound basis. The 
collection of the revenue was placed under European 
officers, although in order to provide for the immediate 
necessaries of the company, Hastings exacted large sums 
from native chiefs, and also introduced the system of requir- 
ing native states who were in subjection to the company to 
support a portion of the English forces in India. As every- 
body knows, his administration was subjected to severe 
criticism, and he himself had to stand a long and weary trial 
of seven years. But al though we may admit that he committed 
some faults, it should, nevertheless, be remembered that 
during his administration (1772 to 1785), when we were 
engaged in the War of American Independence, and a very 
harassing war with France, he succeeded in preserving peace 
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In British India for England, without asking the mother 
country for any help. This is the more remarkable because 
Hastings had to encounter formidable enemies amongst 
native princes. Hyder Ali invaded the Karnatic (1780), 
but was repulsed, and the triple alliance of Ali, the Nizam, 
and the Marhattas was also defeated, though his son, Tippu, 
continued to give trouble on the Malabar coast. 

§ 52. Fox's and Pitt's Bills.— During Warren Hastings' 
administration, another political arrangement was proposed 
for the Government of India, which is known as Fox's India 
Bill (1783), by which the authority of the company was 
transferred to seven commissioners nominated by Parlia- 
ment, and, when vacancies occurred, by the Crown, while 
the management of the property and the commerce of the 
company was entrusted to a subordinate council of directors 
nominated by the court of proprietors. This bill, though 
passed by the Commons, was rejected by the Lords at the 
instigation of George III., but was followed next year by 
Pitt's India Bill. This second bill, which duly passed, 
established a Board of Control, consisting of six members of 
the Privy Council, including one Secretary of State and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with supreme authority over 
the administration of the company both in civil and military 
affairs. Commerce, business, and patronage were still left in 
the hands of the company, but the Crown was to have the 
right of a veto in the case of appointment to the chief offices. 
This board lasted till after the Mutiny, and was only dis- 
solved in 1858. Thus the political and commercial affairs of 
the company became separated, the former being now very 
largely under the direct influence of the home Government. 

§ S3. Further History to 1818. — We have now only 
space left to go very briefly into the history of the further 
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development of India. Warren Hastings was succeeded 
in 1786 by Lord Cornwallis (1786 to 1793), who reformed 
the company's civil service, and introduced the per- 
manent settlement of the land revenue of Bengal, which 
was based on the payments made from the land in the pre- 
vious years. By this settlement the Zemindars, who collected 
the revenue from the villages, became practically landlords of 
the districts under them, on condition of paying a fixed rent 
to the Government. This settlement, however, applied only 
to Bengal, different systems being introduced later in 
Madras, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces. During 
Lord Cornwallis' administration, the policy of non-inter- 
vention was pursued towards the native states, but under 
the Marquis of Wellesley (1798 to 1805) the dominion of 
the British in India was greatly extended. He engaged in 
war with Tippu Sultan (whose father, Ali, had seized 
Mysore, and who himself was very hostile to the British}, 
and crushed his power in the fourth Mysore war which 
ended in the capture of Seringapatam in 1799. The Mar- 
hatta confederacy was then broken up by the treaty of 
Bassein (1802), and though other Marhatta wars followed, 
in which Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of 
Wellington) took part, the power of the Marhatta states was 
greatly curtailed, and the political influence of the company, 
as well as its dominions, was largely increased. The power 
of the company continued to progress under subsequent 
governors, and was again increased in 1 818 by the annexa- 
tion of the territory of the Peishwa,^ which was annexed to 
the Bombay Presidency. And now the dominion of the 

1 The chief of the Marhatta Confederacy of States. The Peishwas 
were originally only heieditary ministers of the ruling house, but had 
ueiitpe.l the power of their masters. 
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company begaa to extend beyond the limits of India itself, 
for under the governorship of Lord Amherst occurred the 
first Burmese war, which was caused by the encroachments 
of the King of Ava upon British territory, and resulted in 
our gaining the provinces of Aracan, Tenasserim, and to a 
certain extent Assam. 

§ 54. Abolition of the Company. — But the power of 
the company was now being merged into the power of 
England itself, and its actions were in reality the actions of 
the British Government. Its commercial privileges also 
now became seriously affected. In 18 13 its monopoly of 
trade with India was abolished, and though it was allowed 
to keep its monopoly with China, it was forced to allow 
Europeans to trade with India quite freely. Twenty years 
later (1833) the charter of the company was renewed, but 
only on condition that it altogether abandoned its trading, 
even including the Chinese monopoly. Its commercial 
property was sold, and it became distinctly a political 
body, but its dominion over India was confirmed for only 
twenty years. Soon after these twenty years had elapsed, the 
company received its death-blow from the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. It had long been seen that it stood in quite an 
anomalous position, and the Mutiny only precipitated a 
change of Government which was sure to come sooner or 
later. In 185B was passed the "Act for the better govern- 
ment of India," which provided that the entire administra- 
tion of the country should be transferred to the Crown. 
The Crown was to govern through a " Secretary of State for 
India," who was assisted by a council of fifteen, while the 
governor-general was henceforth to be called Viceroy. At 
the same time the naval and military forces of the company 
were united with those of the Crown. 
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§ 55. Development of India. — By thus referring to the 
death of the old company we have anticipated the order 
of events in the development of India, and we may now 
shortly refer to them. Under the governorship of Lord 
William Bentinck (1828 to 1835) steam navigation to 
India was first introduced, and various educational and 
judicial measures of great value were passed. Then came 
the first Afghan War (1839 to 1842) and the conquest of Sind 
by Sir Charles Napier. The first Sikh War ended in 1846, 
though it was not till the end of the second Sikh War that 
the Sikhs submitted. Their country was annexed, and 
shortly afterwards the second Burmese War gave us further 
possessions on the sea-coast of Burmah. These two last 
wars took place under the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
(1848 to 1856), whose policy of annexation, though much 
criticised at the time, has proved, on the whole, very bene- 
ficial both to the conqueror and the conquered. Lord 
Dalhousie also did much for the general development of the 
resources of the country by promoting the introduction of 
railways and telegraphs, the making of good roads, and the 
establishment of irrigation works. But just as everything 
seemed going on smoothly and the country seemed to be 
developing its resources in a peaceful manner, the great 
Mutiny broke out, and for a short time it seemed as if the 
whole fabric of British rule would be utterly demolished. 
As all know, it was saved by the bravery of our troops, and 
since then, in spite of occasional difficulties, chiefly with the 
tribes on the frontier, and with the Afghans, peace has 
prevailed and prosperity has spread over the country. In 
1877 the Queen assumed the title of Empress of India, thus 
restoring a dignity which had been in abeyance since the 
deposition of the last titular emperor in 1857. 
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§ 56. Review of the Company's Progress. — With 
this we may conclude our sketch of the growth of the 
British power in India, and of the progress and abolition 
of the ancient East India Company. It may be well, how- 
ever, to remember that although this company was politi- 
cally of such importance, it was hardly ever quite so flour- 
ishing commercially as has been commonly supposed. The 
influence of the monopoly which it possessed seemed, like 
all monopolies, to have deadened, or, at any rate, to have 
checked in a large degree the natural progress of trade and in- 
dustry. In i78o,forinstance,theEastIndiatradeonlyformed 
one thirty-second part of the total foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom, and up to the present century the exports from 
India had never averaged more than a million a year. Soon 
after the abolition of the monopoly they began to rise, till 
in 1834 they amounted to ;^io,ooo,ooo, and in the next 
fifty years were increased more than sixfold, being worth 
;^66,ooo,Qoo in 1880, and _;^7o,ooo,ooo in 1890. Thus, 
since the monopoly was abolished, our trade with India 
began to assume those proportions which we should natur- 
ally have expected in the case of so rich a country. But in 
the old days, when corruption and maladministration were 
rife, while the servants of the company frequently returned 
home with large fortunes, the general finances and trade of 
the company itself were not at all satisfactory. Neverthe- 
less, if its commercial enterprise is open to criticism, we 
should remember that, after all, trade and commerce are 
not everything, and that the political services of the company 
in gaining for us an empire of almost infinite wealth, are 
not to be lightly esteemed. 

We may notice that in recent years a great development 
has taken place in regard to the trade in tea and wheat 
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exported from India, and that these two commodities have 
done much to increase the riches of the country. More 
tea is now exported from India to England than comes to 
us from China, whereas at one time we used to use Chinese 
tea almost exclusively. Large areas, especially in the North- 
West of India, are also now under wheat, which has become 
a very valuable crop to Indian growers. It should also be 
remembered that India, especially since the opening of the 
Suez Canal (p. 107), holds a very important commercial 
position as the great intermediary for commerce between 
England and the East generally, being, on a large scale, an 
emporium such as Hong Kong and Singapore are as single 
ports (p. 126.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE AMERICAN COLONIES AND THEIR SEPARATION. 

§ 57. Trade with America. — We have seen in a pre- 
vious chapter how our colonies in America were founded, 
and how they began to develop. We have seen that they 
grew with great rapidity considering the difficulties which 
they had to face, for the population, which numbered 
200,000 in 1688, had risen to 375,750 in 17 14, and was 
at least a million and a half in 1756. A considerable 
commerce was also growing up between North America and 
England; the exports being chiefly tobacco, rice, grain, 
hides, skins, furs, and fish, while in return English 
merchants sent cloth, furniture, hardware, and other 
manufactured articles. Our colonial trade, however, was 
hampered by the system of monopoly, which, as we have 
seen, dominated all the commercial dealings of the 1 7th and 
18th centuries; and soon this theory was to prove in practice 
a fatal mistake. Let us, therefore, look rather more closely at 
the commercial relations which existed at this time between 
the colonies and the mother country. 

§ 58. Commercial Policy of England. — It has been 
frequently said that the establishment of our American 
and West Indian colonies was a device of the supporters of 
the Mercantile System, who founded them in the view of 
raising a population, chiefly agricultural in character, whose 

81 r 
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commerce should be confined entirely to an exchange of 
their raw products for our manufactured goods. ^ This, 
however, is not entirely true. There is not the least doubt 
that at first the colonists were allowed to carry on a direct 
intercourse with foreign states, and, in fact, their charters 
empowered them to do so. The Virginian settlers, for 
example, established tobacco warehouses in Middleburgh 
and Flushing in 1620, as depots for their trade with the 
Continent. It was not till the time of the Navigation Acts 
(1651 and 1660), that the import and export trade of the 
colonies was actually monopolised by their mother country. 
The first of these Acts, as we know, enacted that the trade 
of the colonists should be carried on exclusively in British 
or colonial ships, but the second Act (that of 12 Charles 
II., c. 18) went much further than this, for it enacted that 
certain specified articles — in fact, the chief products of the 
colonies — should not be exported directly from the colonies 
to any foreign country, but must be first sent to Britain, and 
there, in the words of the Act, " unladen, and laid upon the 
shore," before they could be forwarded to'their ultimate desti- 
nation, if they were meant for any European market. These 
articles became known by the name of "enumerated articles," 
and were originally limited to sugar, molasses, ginger, fustic, 
tobacco, cotton, and indigo ; but afterwards coffee, hides, 
iron, corn, and lumber were added. Moreover, not con- 
tent with making the colonists sell their goods only in the 
English markets, it was enacted further that no goods 
should be imported into the British colonies unless they 
were actually first laden and put on board at some British 
port, " so that all commercial intercourse, both of export and 

'Cf. McCuUoch's OommercioU Dictionary ("Colonies"). The 
whole article on "Colonies" is worth careful reading. 
^ The restrictions above mentioned were frequently evaded. 
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import trade, had to go first through British hands. Further 
still, manufactures in the colonies themselves were also 
discouraged, and so far was this principle carried, that Lord 
Chatham did not hesitate to declare in Parliament that 
" the British colonists of North America had no right to 
manufacture even a nail for a horse-shoe." With aggravat- 
ing restrictions of this character, it was almost certain that 
sooner or later ill-feeling would arise among the colonists ; 
and, as a matter of fact, long before the War of Indepen 
dence, this ill-feeling was gaining ground; so that the 
special circumstances that led to the war were only the 
secondary causes of a movement which was from the nature 
of the case inevitable. 

Before, however, we come to the struggle for indepen- 
dence, we must give a short glance at the position and ex- 
tent of our colonies at the beginning and middle of the 
i8th century. 

§ 59. Position and Growth of the American Colo- 
nies. — They were localised, as we have seen, in three 
groups, and now extended from the river Kennebec to 
Florida. On the north, that which is now the Canadian 
Dominion was then entirely in the hands of the French, 
whose colonies extended down the basin of the Mississippi ; 
for French explorers, having discovered the source of this 
great river, traced its course down to the sea in 1682, and 
claimed all the lands on its banks, naming them Louisiana ^ 
in honour of King Louis XIV. I'hus the English were 
shut in both on the north and west, being confined to that 
portion of land which lies between the Alleghany Mountains 

1 It will be seen that what is now called Louisiana is only a very 
small portion of a territory which once extended from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to the great lakes. 
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and the Atlantic Ocean, while their boundary on the south 
was the Spanish colony of Florida. Hence, though the 
English in America numbered over 1,500,000 colonists to 
the 60,000 colonists of France, the latter, from a military 
point of view, had certainly the best of the position. Dur- 
ing the wars which went on in Europe between William III. 
and Louis XIV., the French and English colonists in 
America maintained a good deal of desultory fighting, but 
when the European War terminated, England secured great 
advantages in North America by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1 7 13. This treaty gave to her Newfoundland, the Hudson 
Bay territory (originally occupied by the French), Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick. Canada proper, however, was 
not yet ours. The position of affairs remained very much 
as before till about 17 54, when an English company attempted 
to colonise a territory on the banks of the Ohio. 

I 60. Conquest of Canada. — Now the French had 
claims on all lands lying west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
and had just built a fort there, called Fort Duquesne, in 
order to protect their claim. Consequently a conflict 
between the French and English settlers occurred. A 
young man named George Washington, who was then quite 
unknown to history, attempted to drive the French out, but 
failed in the attempt. Meanwhile the French lost no time 
in improving their military position, and Montcalm, the 
French governor of Canada, thought it a favourable oppor- 
tunity to link together the three chief French forts in that 
region (namely, Duquesne, Niagara, and Ticonderoga) by a 
series of smaller forts, which would thus give him a very 
strong frontier. It was at this point that the English 
Government at home thought the matter sufficiently serious 
to interfere, and therefore sent out a body of troops under 
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General Braddock. This general was defeated and slain 
in 1755, but in the next year, when the Seven Years' War 
broke out in Europe, the home Government, at the sugges- 
tion of Pitt, sent out reinforcements to America, and assisted 
the Enghsh colonists to attack Quebec and Montreal (then 
the chief French towns in Canada). Thereupon the war 
between the colonists was actively continued, and, as is well 
known, the English succeeded in gaining possession of these 
towns. When peace was made in Europe by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, England gained all the French possessions in 
North America except Louisiana, and the colonies were 
allowed to extend as far as they might wish. So complete 
was the ruin of the French power, that in despair of making 
any use of a territory which was now completely isolated, 
France gave up Louisiana to her friend and neighbour 
Spain. 

§ 61. Attempts to raise a Revenue from America. — 
Circumstances had therefore now become very favourable 
for the building up in America of a colonial empire as rich 
as that of India, but whose population, unlike that of the 
last, should consist almost entirely of Enghsh settlers. This 
pleasant vision, however, was never to be realised. The 
time of separation was approaching. It probably would 
have come in any case owing to the mistaken policy of the 
home Government in regard to colonial trade, but the 
immediate cause was the attempt made to raise a revenue 
from the colonies without first gaining their assent thereto, 
and without allowing them representation at home. The 
revenue was needed in order to pay for the expenses of the 
Seven Years' War, in which conflict it cannot be denied that 
the colonists had received substantial help from their mother 
country, and had gained substantial benefits. Therefore it 
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did not seem unfair that they should be asked to contribute 
towards lightening a burden, which had to some extent been 
incurred on their behalf. And indeed the request in itself 
was not altogether unreasonable, but the colonists resented 
the manner in which it was made, and refused to assent to 
the principle of taxation without representation. The 
history of the struggle that followed is too well known to 
need further repetition. It began with the Stamp Act of 
1765, which laid a tax upon the stamps required for legal 
purposes. This succeeded in irritating the colonists to such 
an extent that they refused to have any commercial inter- 
course with the mother country, and so powerful was their 
opposition that it produced a considerable decline in the 
colonial trade with England, and English manufacturers 
themselves requested that the Act might be repealed. This 
was done in 1776, but the next year the "six duties"'- were 
imposed on the ground that it was "expedient that a revenue 
shouldbe raised in His Majesty's dominions in America." But 
the opposition of the colonists was so great that it was found 
impossible to collect the duties, and they were therefore all 
repealed except that on tea, though a preamble to the Act 
regarding the tea duty still asserted the right of the home 
Government to tax its colonies. 

§ 62. Outbreak of War. — Then came the refusal of 
the citizens of Boston to pay even this tax, and their well- 
known feat of throwing a cargo of tea, from the ship that 
brought it, into their harbour (1773). Lord North, the 
chief minister of George III. at that time, tried to punish 

1 So called because tlieywere imposed upon six articles, including glass, 
tea, paper, red and white lead, painters' colours and pasteboard. Tliey 
were estimated to produce about ^^40,000 for the purpose of paying 
colonial judges and governors. 
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the Bostonians by declaring their port closed, and by an- 
nulling the charter of Massachusetts, their colony. Thus 
matters went from bad to worse, until, in 1775, all trade 
with the colonies was forbidden, and the rupture with 
the mother country was completed by the Declaration 
of Independence on July 4th, 1776. England tried to 
enforce obedience by military power, but the royal troops 
were stoutly resisted, and though the fortunes of war fre- 
quently varied, and the colonists were often defeated, the 
result was that they achieved their independence. It 
should be noted that Spain and France took the oppor- 
tunity of paying off their ancient grudge against England 
by helping her colonists against her, chiefly by means of 
their navies. And it should also be noticed that, in spite 
of every difficulty, England only just failed to retain her 
hold upon the colonies, and that if the French had not in- 
terfered, it is very possible that the colonists would never 
have succeeded in becoming independent, at any rate not 
till many years later than they actually did. As it was, how- 
ever, we lost the opportunity of founding a really great colonial 
empire, and alienated the sympathies of a large number of 
our fellow-countrymen. Nevertheless, as has been pointed 
out/ there were great compensations for our loss. As the 
new nation prospered, our trade with it increased ; and as 
American agriculture developed, the demand for our manu- 
factures in the United States market became greater also; 
while in the East we were at this time obtaining several 
new markets hitherto monopolised by Holland. Certainly, 
from a commercial point of view, the war did our trade very 
little harm, for soon after it ended we notice a considerable in- 
crease in the imports and exports to and from the colonies.* 

1 Caldecolt, English Colonisation and Empire, p. 57. 

^ Cf. Craik, Hist. Brit. Oomm., iii. 102. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND THE CONTINENTAL 
WAR. 

§ 63. The Old Conditions of Industry. — We have now 
come to the period to which has been given the very 
appropriate name of the Industrial Revolution, a period 
in which the most important changes took place, not 
only in our economic life, but in politics and society as 
well. With political and social questions we have not here 
to deal, but the industrial changes have been so remarkable 
that they deserve our most careful consideration. 

The beginning of the Industrial Revolution is usually 
placed between 1750 and 1770. Before that time the use of 
machinery had been very limited, and steam power, now the 
greatest motive force in common use, was never employed 
at all. Manufactures were carried on under what was known 
as the " Domestic System ; " that is, not in large factories 
where numbers of people are gathered together, all working 
at the same time and with the same machinery, but in 
people's own homes, in the domestic circle, where the father 
and mother were aided by their children and apprentices. 
Then again there were no railways or canals, so that the 
means of communication were comparatively few, and were 
rendered still more difi&cult by the bad state into which 
the roads had fallen in the i8th century. Again, the 
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methods of mining were very imperfect, so that even if the 
modern machinery had been invented, it would have been 
almost impossible to get sufficient motive power to work it. 
But all these old conditions of industry were in a very few 
years completely changed, and the whole industrial system 
was transformed. The first impulse came from a series of 
inventions that occurred very rapidly one after the other. 

§ 64. The Great Inventions. — The first of these was 
the steam-engine of James Watt, who took out his patent 
in the year 1769, though it was not applied to manufactur- 
ing processes until some years later, being first used only in 
mining operations. It was the inventions of machinery, 
and not of steam-engines to work them, that were first used. 
In 1770, James Hargreaves patented the "spinning-jenny," 
that is, a frame with a number of spindles side by side 
which were fed by machinery and by which many threads 
might be fed at once instead of only one, as had been the 
case in the old spinning-wheel. The next year another 
well-known inventor, named Arkwright, set up a successful 
mill in which was employed the " water-frame," an invention 
which derived its name from the fact that it was worked by 
water power. Not many years later (1779) Crompton 
invented the " mule," which was so called because it com- 
bined the peculiarities of both the previous inventions. It 
drew out the roving (that is, the raw material when it has re- 
ceived its first twist) by an adaptation of the water-frame, 
and then passed it on to be finished and twisted into com- 
plete yarn by another adaptation of the " spinning-jenny." 
This invention at once caused an enormous increase in 
production, and at the present time, since it has been 
perfected, 12,000 spindles are often worked by it at once, 
and by one spinner. It was from the very first so success- 
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ful, that by the year 1811 more than four and a half million 
spindles worked by " mules " were being employed in 
various English factories. These three inventions, how- 
ever, only increased the power of spinning ; what was now 
wanted was an invention that would increase the power of 
weaving into cloth the threads thus spun. Before long the 
required invention was discovered by Cartwright, and was 
patented in 1785 under the name of the "power loom" 
though it was not employed to a very large extent until 1813. 
But the year of its invention is noticeable as being also the 
year in which James Watt's steam-engine was first intro- 
duced into factories, and, of course, as soon as it was 
introduced the enormous advantage of steam over water was 
at once felt. An instance of the tremendous changes it 
caused may be seen in the cotton trade, which was the 
first to employ steam power on a large scale;, and which in 
the fourteen years from 1788 to 1802 was trebled in 
volume.^ 

§ 65. Mining and Canals. — It will be easily perceived 
that the new development in manufacturing textile goods 
necessitated a corresponding development in the production 
of coal and iron, because the newly invented machinery 
required large quantities of iron to make it, and still larger 
quantities of coal to work it. Hitherto coal had hardly been 
worked in any large quantities, because there was no adequate 
means of pumping water out of the mines until steam power 
could be used for that purpose. But now, as the mines 
could be better worked, both coal and iron were produced 
in large quantities, and the immense mineral wealth which 

1 In 1788 over 20,000,000 lbs. of cotton were imported for manu- 
%cture; and in 1802 just over 60,000,000 lbs. SeeMcCulloch's-DJc(«on- 
ary, art. " Cotton." 
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lies beneath the surface of English soil began for the first 
time to be properly developed. Whilst these great inven- 
tions and developments were going on in mining and the 
production of merchandise, equally important steps were 
being taken to facilitate the distribution thereof. The first 
and most noticeable of these was the making of canals ; the 
first canal being cut from the Duke of Bridgewater's colliery 
at Worsley to the neighbouring town of Manchester (1761). 
The Bridgewater canal was followed by a large number of 
other waterways throughout the whole country, and the rivers 
of England, which had always been used to some consider- 
able extent for commercial purposes, were now connected 
one with another ; so that, with canals and rivers together, 
there was a complete network of communication by water 
all over the country. Roads were also greatly improved, 
and though railways were not invented until some time later, 
it will be seen that the facilities for communication were 
thus considerably promoted. 

§ 66. Political Circumstances of the Times. — We have 
thus seen that the Industrial Revolution procured for 
English merchants and manufacturers the means of pro- 
ducing large quantities of merchandise, and it so happened 
that, from the political circumstances of the time, England 
gained an almost unrivalled position for disposing of her 
goods in foreign markets. If we look at the state of the 
European powers after the conclusion of the Seven Years' 
War in 1763, we shall see how favourable our position then 
was. In the first place, England had seriously crippled her 
commercial rival, France, both in her Indian and American 
possessions, and thereby had gained extensive colonial 
territories which afforded a ready market for British goods. 
Spain, which had been allied with France, had lost at the 
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same time her position as the commercial rival of England 
in trade with the New World. Germany had for some time 
ceased to be a formidable competitor, and was now being 
ravaged by internal conflicts between the reigning houses of 
Austria and Prussia. Holland, which had once been 
England's most serious rival — especially in foreign com- 
merce — was at this time in a similar condition, and had 
greatly declined from the prosperity of the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Hence England alone had the chance of " the 
universal empire of the sole market." The supply of this 
market was in the hands of English manufacturers and 
English workmen, so that the great inventions which came 
into operation after 1763 were thus at once called into 
active employment, and our mills and mines were able to 
produce wealth as fast as they could work, without fear of 
foreign competition. 

§ 67. Growth of Foreign Trade : The French War. — 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in the ten years, 
from 1782 to 1792, our entire foreign trade was nearly 
doubled, the exact figures being : — 



1782 
1792 


Imports ;^lo,34i, 628 
» ^19.659.358 


Exports ^i3,009.4i;S 

•. ;£'24,90S,200 1 



And this remarkable progress was still kept up even during 
the great continental wars which were caused by the French 
Revolution, and which lasted for almost a quarter of a 
century. Indeed, it is very remarkable how steadily our 
home industries and our foreign trade progressed in spite of 
the great poHtical and financial dangers to which this 
period of war exposed us. 
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Of course we have not space here to go into the various 
causes which led to war with France; it is sufficient to 
state that war was formally declared on the 1st February, 
1793, and as the result of the unsettled condition of 
European politics at that time, there was a severe com- 
mercial crisis in England, marked by a large number of 
bankruptcies, and the stoppage of nearly one-third of the 
provincial banks. The next effect of the war was to destroy 
entirely the trade with France, which had sprung up since 
the Eden Treaty of 1786.^ Our trade with Holland was 
also much injured, because that country was invaded by 
the French, and was compelled to refuse admittance to 
English goods. Then, in 1795, France concluded an 
alliance with Prussia and Spain, and thus our trade with 
these countries also almost ceased. Most of the Italian 
princes or dukes were also allied to France, and thus in a 
very short time nearly all the ports of Southern Europe, 
except those of Portugal, Turkey, and our own Gibraltar, 
were shut against our manufactures. 

1 This treaty was negotiated by William Eden, afterwards Lord Auck- 
land, and should be noticed as a relaxation of the almost traditional 
policy of commercial enmity with France, of which the Methuen 
Treaty was an example. In the three years before the treaty was made, 
our exports to France had not averaged half a million sterling in value, 
but from 1786 to 1793 they averaged more than a million per annum. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ENGLAND DURING THE WAR THE UNION WITH IRELAND. 

I 68. Effect of the War. — Strange though it may seem, 
however, in spite of the almost entire loss of our trade in 
some directions, English commerce improved in others ; 
and, in fact, any loss was more than counterbalanced by an 
increase in regard to the (now independent) United States, 
Russia, Venice, Germany, and Northern Europe, as well as 
with the West and East Indian colonies, both British and 
foreign. In fact, many of the countries whom France had 
compelled to become our enemies found themselves unable 
to do without British manufactures, especially as their own 
industries were suffering from the warfare that was going on 
on the Continent, and therefore had to find means to pro- 
cure our goods. 

I 69. Napoleon's Decrees. — But Napoleon, who pro- 
bably suspected this, now proceeded to adopt still more 
stringent means for crushing English commerce. By the 
celebrated Berhn Decree of the 21st November, 1806, he or- 
dered (i) that the British Islands should be declared in a 
state of blockade ; (2) that all correspondence and letters 
with them should be prohibited ; (3) that any British sub- 
jects found in any country occupied by the French, or their 
allies, should be at once taken prisoner ; (4) that all goods 
and merchandise belonging to British subjects should be a 
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lawful prize of war ; (5) that all commerce in British com- 
modities should be prohibited; and (6) that no vessel 
coming from England or her colonies should be allowed to 
enter any French port, or any port subject to French 
authority. To this comprehensive measure the English 
Government replied by the Orders in Council of the 7th 
January and the nth February, 1807, which were of much 
the same character as Napoleon's decree, and also warned 
neutral ships not to trade with French or allied ports. ^ 
Then Napoleon issued another famous decree, this time 
from Milan, on the 17th December, 1807, which was the 
exact opposite of the English Orders, and decreed that all 
British goods found in France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
or any other place occupied by French troops, should be 
seized and burned. This sort of thing, however, did very 
little harm to English commerce, since fresh goods were 
required to take the place of those that had been so reck- 
lessly destroyed. 

§ 70. Colonies and Trade during the War. — On the 
whole, then, the war was not very disastrous to us ; and 
we gained during its progress some very considerable addi- 
tions to our colonial possessions. In 1793 and sub- 
sequent years we gained from the French many of their 
settlements in the West Indies, including Trinidad and 
Tobago. From the Dutch we captured Malacca, Ceylon 
(1796), Demerara (1803), and the Cape of Good Hope 

1 The question of the right of neutral ships to trade with powers who 
were at war, and also of the right of those powers to search them, was 
frequently productive of much unpleasantness between England and 
other nations, as, for example, in the case of the Armed Neutralities 
of 1780 and 1800. The question of the right of search caused another 
war between England and the United States in 1812. 
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(1806)."^ At the same time, as we have seen elsev/here, we 
made important extensions of our power in India, and also 
developed an entirely new field of colonial enterprise in 
Australia by the establishment in 1788 of a convict settle- 
ment in Botany Bay, which afterwards became New South 
Wales. (Seep. 121). Even our exports increased during the 
war, as the following table will show : — 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1790 
1800 
1810 


^16,398,000 
28,258,000 
39,302,000 


;ifi7, 636,000 
34,382,000 
48,439,000 


;^34, 034,000 

62,640,000 

87,741,000 



A new market of considerable extent was also opened for 
us in South America, partly from the fact that the Portuguese 
Government was compelled to transfer itself bodily from 
Lisbon to Brazil in 1808, and partly because most of the 
Spanish colonists there became practically emancipated from 
their mother country about this time. It should also be 
remembered that we had a great advantage over every other 
country in the fact that our navy was at that time so success- 
ful in meeting every opponent, and thus preserved for our 
almost exclusive use the great ocean highways. 

§71. Financial DifB.culties : Suspension of Cash Pay- 

1 "The two points at which British ambition aimed were the se- 
curity of the sea route to India and the extension of the production of 
sugar in the West Indies. The first design was satisfied by the occu- 
pation of the Cape of Good Hope ; the second by the capture of 
Guiana and of some of the West Indian Islands hitherto held by the 
French." Gardiner, Student's History, p. 858. 
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ments. — ^But before concluding this hasty sketch of the 
great period of the Continental War, we ought to mention 
the financial difficulties into which, in spite of commercial 
prosperity, it plunged our country. None but a rich State 
could ever have stood the terrible effects of this war so well 
as England bore them at this time;''- but even as it was, 
the strain was tremendous. The war actually cost from 
first to last no less than ;^83 1,446,449, and more than 
_;^6oo,ooo,ooo were added to the National Debt.^ William 
Pitt, who was then Prime Minister, tried every means of 
raising money, not only by increasing duties on almost 
every article that could be taxed, but also by a system of 
loans. The duties were placed upon spirits, plate, brick, 
stones, glass, wine, tea, coffee, fruit, hats, horses, and dogs ; 
and these were followed by a heavy income tax, till very 
soon there were very few articles of any description that were 
left untaxed. Loans had also been raised by the Govern- 
ment upon a system which has since proved very dis- 
advantageous to the country at large, because such easy 
terms were given to the lenders that practically very little 
more than 75 per cent, was received for every ;^ioo 
nominally subscribed. Thus between 1793 and 1801 no 

1 "Pitt's main support lay in the extraordinary financial resources 
supplied by the rapidly increasing manufactures of England." S. R. 
Gardiner, History of England, p. 8351 

2 At this period (1793) the revenue from taxation only was 

^^19,845,705, and the expenditure ^24, 197,070. In 1815 the revenue 

was ;^72,2io,5i2, and the expenditure ^92,280, 180. At the beginning 

of the war with Russia in 1855, the National Debt was ^805,411,690; 

in 1882 it had been reduced to ;^7S4.45S.27o; and in 1890 to 

,£■689,944,027, the annual interest and annuities on which amount to 

some ,£25,000,000. Cf. W. Hewins' article in the Co-operative 

Annual, 1889, 

G 
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less than eighteen different loans were raised by Pitt, but 
for the nominal capital of _^3i4,ooo,ooo that were funded 
as National Debt, only ;^202, 000,000, or only 65 per cent., 
were really received in cash. Heavy subsidies were also 
given to our continental allies, chiefly Prussia and Austria. 
No less than ;^4,ooo,ooo were sent to Austria in 1796. 
The awful strain upon the resources of the country naturally 
led to a severe commercial crisis, and even the Bank of 
England was directed to suspend cash payments of its notes 
(26th February, 1797). These notes, which now could not 
be turned into cash, were nevertheless accepted loyally by all 
the principal merchants, and, following their example, by all 
classes of the community ; and for more than twenty years 
the bank was not permitted to cash its own notes. Such 
was the crisis through which the commerce of the country 
had to pass, and that it passed through it successfully says 
much for English energy and perseverance. But if it had 
not been that the Industrial Revolution — and the inventions 
which caused it — had come, as it were, just in time to in- 
crease our national wealth, it is very doubtful whether the 
nation could have passed so successfully through an ordeal 
so severe as this. 

I 72. Union with Ireland: Irish Commerce. — In this 
terrible period of conflict, however, occurred a peaceful 
event which, at least from the commercial side, tended to 
produce better relations between England and her Irish 
subjects, namely, the Act of Union that was brought about 
by William Pitt, by which Act many restrictions upon Irish 
trade were removed, and greater commercial freedom was 
established between the two countries. '^ To perceive fully 
the reform herein made, we must glance briefly at the history 
1 Trade restrictions were not fully removed till 1825. 
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of Irish commerce in the last two centuries. At the death 
of Elizabeth, Ireland, after much resistance, had become a 
conquered country. James I. tried to make the conquest 
more secure by the " Plantation of Ulster," i.e., by giving 
English or Scotch settlers land in Ulster, as was done on 
later occasions also in Leitrim, Wicklow, Wexford, and 
other counties — and Cromwell proceeded, only with greater 
severity, upon a similar plan. A development of material 
prosperity might have reconciled the Irish to these pro- 
ceedings in course of time, but this development was 
rendered difficult ^ by the regulations affecting their ex- 
ternal trade. The only time when prosperity seemed likely 
to shine upon " the distressful country," was under the rule 
of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, whom Charles I. sent out as 
Deputy- Lord. Strafford suppressed piracy, encouraged com- 
merce, and established manufactures, chief among them the 
linen trade, which has flourished to this day. ^ He secured 
for Ireland the victualling of the Spanish fleets for America, 
reduced the duties which had been placed upon Irish ex- 
ports ; and, in fact, by his magnificent policy of" thorough," 
restored good order, peace and prosperity, where all had 
been chaos and misery before. Unfortunately, Strafford's 
policy was not followed up ; on the contrary, Irish trade was 
crushed by the jealousy of English merchants. Ireland was 
excluded from the Navigation Acts, and thus was placed 
upon the footing of a foreign country. Acts of 1665 and 

1 At the same time there was nothing in the nature of these regula- 
tions to prevent the internal prosperity of Ireland from reaching a higher 
point than its people have hitherto been able to attain. 

2 He (no doubt conscientiously) discouraged, on the other hand, such 
trades as might compete with English trade ; e.g., the woollen manu- 
facture. (Knowles, Strafford Letters, i. 193.) For his work, cf, Cun- 
ningham, ii. I3S-I37' 
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1680 prevented the importation of Irish cattle, butter, 
cheese, and other provisions into England lest they should 
compete with the produce of the English landowner. 
The colonial trade was ruined in 1696 ; and, just as 
steady progress was being made with the woollen manu- 
facture, the English Parliament in 1699 forbade the 
export of woollen goods from Ireland to any country 
except to England, where prohibitive import duties already 
practically shut them out. It is to the credit of Pitt, 
that, nearly a century later (1785), he made a proposal 
for commercial union between England and Ireland, 
under which there was to be complete free trade between 
the two countries. ^ But the English manufacturers 
raised such an outcry at this that Pitt was compelled to 
re-introduce into his scheme several restrictions on Irish 
commerce, whereupon the Dublin Parliament rejected the 
plan altogether. Fortunately, however, Pitt was more 
successful in after years, and by the Act of Union, which 
took effect on ist January, 1801, restrictions upon Irish 
trade were very largely removed. Since then some progress 
has been made. Twenty years ago the principal exports 
were cattle, corn, and other products of agriculture and the 
dairy ; also linen, yarn, and flax, and copper and lead ore.^ 
But now both corn and flax are imported, and though the 
linen trade is still very important, especially in Ulster, most 
of the flax comes from Belgium ; while the area under 
wheat is very small and rapidly diminishing.^ Pigs, bacon, 

1 Lord North also had attempted in 1779 to remove the chief com- 
mercial disabilities of Ireland, and a serious effort was made to stimulate 
Irish agriculture and industry — cf. Cunningham (ii. 526), who is very 
careful and thorough in all the sections dealing with Ireland. 

2 Sullivan's Geography, Dublin, 1874. 

3 Prof. C. F. Eastable. 
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butter, and cattle are exported still, and also stout and 
whisky; but the tabinet industry of Dublin, once fairly 
important, is now decaying, and the Limerick lace trade of 
former times is quite extinct.^ 

1 Prof. C. F. Bastable. 



CHAPTER XV. 

COMMERCE SINCE 1815 — THE ERA OF FREE TRADE. 

§ 73. Figures of Trade in 1820.— The close of the 25 
years of continental war (1815) is sometimes taken as being 
the date when the modern system of commerce may be said 
to have had its beginning. Up to that time, although great 
changes and advances had been made, the spirit of mon- 
opoly and the general restrictive policy which characterised 
previous centuries, were still, to some extent, in force. But 
not very long after the peace that was won by the battle of 
Waterloo, a remarkable change was made in the commercial 
policy of England, and the example thus set was followed 
to some extent — though in a much smaller degree — by 
other countries. That is to say, we now come to the 
beginnings of freedom of trade. Free trade did not come 
all at once, though it came rapidly, for it took fully a 
quarter of a century before England finally adopted it as a 
policy and repealed the Corn Laws. The year 1820 may 
be taken as the first public beginning of the " free trade " 
movement, and this year also may be specially noticed, 
because we can gain from a study of it a very good idea 
of the trade of the country soon after the war, and just 
before " free trade " measures were begun. In this year the 
official value of foreign and colonial imports was declared 
at some ;^3 2, 000,000, which, with a population of about 
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19,000,000, was at the rate of 33s. per head.^ The exports 
of home produce amounted to some ;^36,ooo,ooo, while the 
tonnage of shipping entering and leaving our harbours was 
4,000,000 tons ; of which considerably more than one half 
belonged to the United Kingdom and its dependencies ; 
though steamers were, of course, as yet unknown. That 
great authority, Professor Leone Levi, calculates that the 
trade of the country about this period was no more than 
one-eighth or one-ninth of what it is at the present time, and 
that the wealth and comfort obtainable by the nation as a 
whole was much more limited. In fact, if we compare the 
huge figures of recent years with those of 1820, we see at 
once how gigantic has been the growth of our trade. In 
1820 the imports and exports combined only amount to 
_;^79,3oo,ooo, or about ^4 per head of population, whereas 
in 1890 they reached _;^749,ooo,ooo, or ;^2o per head- 
During the same period the commercial intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies has been almost 
entirely created. 

§ 74. Free Trade Movement : Huskisson's Reforms. — 
That our trade has increased so rapidly, is, without doubt, 
due in a large measure to the more enlightened policy 
which Englishmen have pursued since the first quarter of 
this century. It was in the year 1820 that the merchants 
of London formulated a noteworthy petition praying that 
every restrictive regulation of trade — not imposed on account 
of the revenue, — together with all duties of a protective 
character, might be at once repealed. The leading mer- 
chants of Edinburgh sent up a similar petition^ and a com- 

1 If we exclude the Irish population (nearly 7,000,000), whose con- 
dition was very different from that of Great Britain, this would give a 
higlier rate. 
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mittee was appointed in Parliament to investigate the wishes 
of the petitioners of the Northern and Southern capitals ; 
which committee finally brought in a report thoroughly in 
harmony with the free trade principles of the merchants. 
In the following year William Huskisson, who was President 
of the Board of Trade, proposed the first measures of com- 
mercial reform, and since then one by one the restrictions 
upon our trade have been removed. Indeed, it may be said 
that with Huskisson a marked alteration came over our com- 
mercial policy, and protection gave way to free trade. It is 
true that he was not able to do much at first, for when he 
offered to abolish the import duty on raw cotton if manu- 
facturers would consent to give up the export duty, the 
manufacturers declined. When again he attempted to free 
the silk manufacture in Spitalfields from various restrictions, 
including the settlement of wages by magistrates, no less than 
1 1, ooo journeymen petitioned against the proposal, and it 
was dropped. But he was successful in one of the most im- 
portant measures he proposed, namely, the gradual altera- 
tion of the old Navigation Acts, though these were not 
finally repealed until 1849. In 1824 he reduced the duty 
on raw and spun silk and lowered the import duty on wool, 
removing also the prohibition on its export; he also in 1823 
passed the Reciprocity of Duties Bill, by which English and 
foreign ships had equal advantages in England whenever 
foreign nations allowed the same to English vessels in their 
ports. He also threw open the commerce of our colonies 
to other nations, though under certain restrictions. Hence 
,it will be seen that he made considerable progress in for- 
warding the new policy,'' and his accidental death in 1830, 

1 They were not repealed for the coasting trade till 1854. 

2 Most of his reforms were embodied in the budgets of 1823-25, when 
Robinson was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, 
was a great loss to his country. 

§ 75. Cobden and the Corn Laws. — Whilst these re- 
forms were going on, there was begun that memorable 
free trade agitation which ended in the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and in bringing to the front the name of 
Richard Cobden. A series of bad harvests, resulting 
in the usual riots and agitation that always accompanied 
them in those days, made people think that something 
should be done in relaxing the import duties^ upon grain ; 
and in 1828 the "sliding scale" of duties on corn was 
introduced, by which, as the price of corn rose, the duty 
fell, and as the price fell, the duty rose. The full repeal 
of the Corn Laws, however, did not take place until quite 
twenty years afterwards, nor was the Anti-Corn Law League 
formed till 1838 ; but at last, owing to the efforts of Richard 
Cobden, John Bright, and other economists and politicians 
of note. Sir Robert PeeP brought in a bill in 1846 by 
which the duties on corn were reduced every year, until 
at last, in 1849, they ceased to exist. As the Navigation 
Acts also were finally repealed in the same year, and the 
Customs Bill further reduced or abolished duties ^ on im- 
ports, especially of food and raw material, the year 1849 
may be taken as marking the final decision of England to 
adopt the policy of free trade. 

1 By the Act $5 Geo. III., c. 26, in 1815 foreign corn was not ad- 
mitted into England till wheat was at 80s. a qr. It was hoped that 
this device would raise prices, but agricultural distress still prevailed. 
By the 3 Geo. IV., c. 60, 70s. was substituted for 80s. per qr. 

2 The failure of the potato crop in Ireland in 1845, and the consequent 
famine, finally convinced Peel of the necessity of abolishing these laws. 

3 In 1842 Peel had reduced or abolished duties on 750 out of 1200 
of our imports. 
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§ 76. The Revolution in Transit. — Meanwhile another 
change, almost as important as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, was approaching — the Revolution in the means of 
transit. Of course, it is impossible here to go into details 
about those great inventions by which the power of 
steam, which had been employed for many years in 
working machinery in mills and factories, was now 
applied as a motive force for locomotion. We can 
only say that the first railway — that between Stock- 
ton and Darlington — was opened in 1825, and a much 
more important one between Manchester and Liverpool in 
1830. After the railways came the steamers, and in 1838 
the first ocean passages made by steamships were accom- 
plished by the Great Western from Liverpool, and the 
Sirius from Cork.^ Next came the great discovery of the 
electric telegraph, the patent for the needle telegraph 
having been taken out in 1837, though the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, whose object it was to bring the new in- 
ventions into general use, was not founded till 1846. The 
reform of the Post Office, by the introduction of the penny 
post in 1840, was another step towards freedom of com- 
munication and intercourse. When, therefore, we look 
at the remarkable changes brought about by these dis- 
coveries and inventions, and when we consider the enor- 
mous facilities which they have given to the development 
of modern commerce, and to rapid communication both 
between individuals and nations, we may well regard the 
few years in which they were introduced as marking a 
period which deserves to be called the Commercial 

1 A steamer, The Comet, made by Henry Brll was plying on the 
River Clyde as early as 1812 ; and Fulton, in America, had made one 
in 1811. 
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Revolution of the Nineteenth Century. One more great 
fact remains to be mentioned which is of more than even 
national importance — the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869, which has brought the East and West into closer 
and closer communication, and has been the means of 
opening up new markets that were previously only with 
difficulty accessible. 

§ 77. Commercial Crises. — It must not, however, be 
supposed that the progress of industry and commerce has 
gone on since 1815 without any checks. There have been 
serious hindrances in many respects, and commercial crises 
have not been infrequent. Indeed, very soon after the 
conclusion of the Continental War, a severe commercial 
crisis passed over this country. It happened partly because 
during the war our manufacturers had accumulated vast 
stocks of manufactured products, and could not get rid of 
them as quickly as they expected, owing to the financial 
exhaustion of those countries whom they expected to be 
their customers, and partly also because foreign countries 
sought to protect their own almost ruined industries by im- 
posing almost prohibitive duties upon English manufactures. 
The harvests of 1816 and 181 7 were also very bad in 
England, and these, added to the causes just mentioned, 
produced a very severe crisis, which reached its worst point 
in 1819. Once again, in 1825 a second crisis followed, 
caused by the too rapid importation of raw products that 
had been bought at a very high price, and by financial 
follies in speculation in the trade with the Spanish American 
colonies,^ that seemed 'to recall the days of the South Sea 
Bubble. In fact, this panic is often called the Second South 

1 These colonies required capital to work their silver mines, and this 
led to heavy speculation by English capitalists. 
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Sea Bubble. * Ten years afterwards, in 1836 to 1839, 
another crisis occurred, owing chiefly to the formation of 
numerous joint-stock banks and other companies, together 
with extravagant speculation in corn and tea. During the 
forties, however, our commercial condition continued to im- 
prove, and capital was rapidly accumulated till the bad 
harvest of 1846, combined with speculations in grain, and 
the high price of cotton, caused another period of disaster, 
in which the cotton industry in particular was severely 
damaged. The speculations in railways were also remarkable 
at this time, no less than ;^7oo,ooo,ooo being raised in railway 
capital in 1 847 . The country, however, recovered once more, 
and with the discoveries of gold in California and Australia 
in 1851, a renewed activity was seen in all branches of 
trade. As the supplies of gold increased, English exports 
increased also, since they were eagerly taken, especially by 
Australia, in return for the precious metals. Nevertheless, 
before very long another crisis broke upon the commercial 
community (1857), having its origin in North Americaj but 
which extended over the whole commercial world and 
proved very prejudicial to English interests on account of 
the close connection between our country and the United 
States. This time our iron and textile industries were 
specially affected ; factories were closed, and blast furnaces 
extinguished, and the greatest distress prevailed amongst the 
working-classes. But once more the nation recovered as 
usual ; and for another few years continued to prosper, till 

1 Much of the harm done was caused by the unchecked issue of £1 
and £2 notes by the smaller banks, who had thus established an exten- 
sive paper currency, which they could not redeem when a run came. 
An Act was therefore passed to prevent the issue of these notes, though 
it was not applied to Scotland or Ireland, owing to the opposition 
aroused in these countries. 
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the cotton industry was for a second time almost ruined 
by the effects of the Slavery War between the Northern and 
Southern States of America. A " cotton famine " occurred 
in Lancashire, when 800,000 wage-earners were deprived of 
their livelihood. This caused an increase of cotton-growing 
in India, which has continued since that time. 

I 78. Other Commercial Crises. — But once again 
this industry recovered from what seemed to be a very, 
severe blow, and the close of the American War in 1865 
even gave a further impetus to new business, while at the 
same time considerable developments took place in our 
trade with China, India, and Australia. But the very next 
year the sudden and unexpected failure of the great bill-brok- 
ing firm of Overend, Gurney & Co. caused much panic, not 
only in financial but in industrial circles, though the ordinary 
symptoms of crisis were fortunately not apparent in the trade 
returns, and for some years our prosperity continued to 
increase till a crisis of truly international magnitude 
occurred in 1873. It was felt from New York to Moscow, 
and affected the trade, industry, and apiculture of all inter- 
vening countries. It was due to some extent to the great 
financial inflation which took place within the German 
Empire after the payment of ;^2oo,ooo,ooo indemnity by 
the French'to their conquerors, while a similar inflation pre- 
vailed in the United States, owing to the rapid growth of 
business and the extension of railways after the Civil War. 
England escaped much of the severity of this international 
crisis (1873),^ but soon afterwards suffered from agricultural 
depression, and has continued to do so since, owing to the 
ever increasing development of American agriculture. Dur- 

^ Though two great failures — that of Collie & Co. in 1875, and the 
Glasgow Bank in 1878 — showed that there was some uneasiness. 
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ing the last twenty years the two most severe periods of crisis 
have taken place in 1882 and 1890, the former connected 
with the failure of the Union Gdndrale of France ^ combined 
with the low prices and general stagnation of trade in Great 
Britain, which lasted till 1888; and the latter due to the 
extravagant speculation, especially in South American se- 
curities, which terminated in the difficulties experienced by 
the well-known firm of Baring Brothers and the panic which 
followed the discovery of their unsafe situation. More 
recently still the increasingly protective McKinley Tariff 
adopted by the United States has had a depressing effect 
upon many British industries. 

The fact that so many crises have taken place with such 
almost unfailing regularity during the whole of this century, 
shows that the modern system of home and foreign com- 
merce does not rest upon an entirely secure basis ; but how 
they are to be remedied it does not come within the scope 
of this book to state. It is sufficient to point out that they 
have occurred in the past, and that, under the present in- 
dustrial and commercial system, they will probably continue 
to occur in the future. 

§ 79. The Bank of England. — But throughout all these 
periods of crisis the Bank of England has stood firm ever 
since the time when it resumed payment of its notes in 
cash (1821). It was somewhat in danger during the crisis 
of 1825, and received Government help at that time, and 
since then two Acts have been passed in reference to its 
charter, which deserve our attention at this point. The 
first was the Bank Charter Act of 1833, which attempted to 

' The Union G^n^rale was a scheme for establishing a great banliing 
society supported by Roman Catholics only. It lasted from 1878 to 
1S82, and then collapsed. 
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stop runs upon the bank, by enacting that its notes should 
be made legal tender, so that the country banks might be 
able to meet a panic with notes instead of gold. A deduc- 
tion of ;^i 20,000 a year was to be made from the sum 
allowed to the bank for its management of the National 
Debt, but in return for this a quarter of the sum due 
(;^i4,686,8oo) was paid back. About this time^ also the 
directors began to act upon the great principle that the 
amount of paper issued and of specie kept in stock should 
have a certain proportion to one another, the ratio being 3 
to I, and the bank published a general statement of its 
condition every quarter. In spite of this measure, the bank 
was occasionally in difficulty, and nearly stopped payment in 
1839, so that Sir Robert Peel in 1844 proposed the second 
Bank Charter Act, the object of which was to regulate the 
issue of notes. It enacted that the bank should not issue 
more than ;^r4,ooo,ooo in notes unless a corresponding 
amount of specie was kept in stock ; and furthermore, that 
no new banks that should be established after the measure 
became law were to issue their own notes, nor were the old 
banks to increase their issue. Since then no further legisla- 
tion has been necessary, and large numbers of ioint-stock 
banks have been formed, some of which hold a position which 
almost rivals that of the Bank of England.^ Nevertheless 

1 McCuUoch, Comni. Did. 

2 We may here mention that the Bank of Scotland that was estab- 
lished by an Act of the Scottish Parliament in 1695 was allowed to 
issue ;^I notes in 1704, and still continues to do so. After the union of 
England and Scotland it undertook the re-coinage with great success, 
and established an office in London in 1857. The Bank of Ireland was 
established in 1783 by a charter in consequence of a request from the 
Irish Parliament, with the same constitutional privileges as the Bank of 
England. But Bank of Ireland notes are not legal tender. 
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the second Bank Charter Act has had to be suspended 
three times since its enactment ; namely, in the crises of 
1844, 1857, and 1866. But an eminent authority assures 
us that "there has really been no /aw/V in England since 
1866."^ 

1 W. Fowler in his most valuable and practical article on "Crises" in 
the Diet, of Pol. Econ. His views should b2 compared with those of 
H. M. Hyndman, Commercial Crises of the l^lh Century. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CHANGES IN THE NATURE OF OUR TRADE IN THE PRESENT 
CENTURY — EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

§ 80. Direction and Extent of our Trade. — Having 
thus traced the progress of English trade for nearly three 
centuries, from the days of the Elizabethan sailors to 
the great financiers and foreign merchants of the present 
time, we may now glance briefly at some of the changes 
which have taken place in its direction and extent. In the 
earliest periods of our trade, wool and tin were our chief 
exports, and then manufactured woollen cloths came into 
prominence. Similarly in more modern times, owing to 
the Industrial Revolution and the introduction of machinery 
and steam power, our greatest exports have been in textile 
goods and in manufactures of metals. In textile goods 
woollen cloths formed at the end of the i8th century by 
far the larger portion of our exports, cotton goods being 
only a little over half their value ; but in 1802 tlie value of 
cotton goods surpassed that of woollens, and at the present 
time is considerably more important. At the beginning of 
this century, iron, steel, and copper were only just begin- 
ning to be of much importance, but since then they have 
come to form one of the largest items of our foreign trade. 

In the imports we see corresponding developments. In 
1 70 1 Liverpool imported only 68,400 bales of raw cotton ; 

113 H 
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in 1810 the number rose to 182,000; and at the present 
time the value of raw cotton imported is over ;^36,ooo,ooo 
annually. We might notice in passing that a change has 
taken place in the source from which our cotton supply is 
derived. In 1791 the largest portion came from Brazil^ 
the next largest from the West Indies, while only the 
insignificant number of 91 bales came from the United 
States. But in twenty years the cotton crops of the States 
had become so important that they far surpassed both the 
West Indies and Brazil in the amount grown, and still do 
so ; though now the East Indies and Egypt supply a fair 
quantity. 

After the cotton import, that of raw wool stands highest, 
being about ^^2 1,000,000 in value annually, a large pro- 
portion of which comes from our own colonies. Our im- 
ports from the East have also attained far more importance 
in the last hundred years, the imports of raw silk, indigo, 
tea, coffee, and spices forming a large proportion of the 
trade which we have, as it were, taken out of the hands of 
the French and Dutch. Then again, in the last few years 
of the 1 8th century and the first few years of the 19th, our 
trade with the West Indies and South America held a 
higher position in regard to the general volume than it does 
at present. Jamaica, Demerara, and other British posses- 
sions in the West Indies supplied at that time almost half the 
sugar consumed on the Continent of Europe, while between 
1 788 and 1805 their production of sugar was almost doubled. 
In the first ten years of the 19th century the value of the 
total imports from the West Indian colonies was about 
;^8,ooo,ooo, of which _j£'7,ooo,ooo represented sugar. 

§ 81. Recent Changes in our Trade. — But in the 
next two decades another change took place in the cotton 
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industry. England, which had formerly had almost the 
monopoly of manufacture and sale on the Continent and 
in America, has begun to feel rather severely the competi- 
tion of continental and American rivals, while the cotton 
factories of Bombay are at the same time causing much 
anxious thought to Lancashire manufacturers. On the 
other hand, the woollen industries have been increasing, 
partly owing to the rapid increase of the production of raw 
wool in the British colonies. Meanwhile the manufactures 
of iron, steel, and hardware generally have continued to 
increase, and the export of raw iron and other metals has 
also progressed, while the export of coal has increased most 
of all. A considerable increase also has been shown in the 
export of jute^ and refined sugar. ^ 

Among the imports, cotton, as we said above, still holds 
the first place among raw materials, and is followed by wool 
and metals. But all these are far surpassed by the immense 
quantity of grain and flour which are now imported to the 
value of ;^S5,ooo,ooo annually, and if we include animals, 
butter, tea, fruits, and other food materials, the total import 
under this head comes to ^^135,000,000. 

But perhaps the most noticeable changes in the 
direction of our trade have been seen in regard to our 
colonial possessions. About the end of the last century 
■ Europe received from England about as much as England 
exported to all other parts of the world; about i860 only 
one-third of the total exports of England were sent to the 
Continent, while the other two-thirds went to our colonial 
possessions and to other distant foreign countries, but at the 
present time our colonial possessions receive about one-third 
of our exports. In the fifty years 1840-89, the total valua 

^ Farrcr, Free Trade v. Fair Trade, p. 335. 2 ^_ p_ 259. 
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of our export trade has increased quite sixfold, and that, too, 
although many goods {e.g., cottons and woollens) are now 
produced more cheaply than before, and therefore the same 
value in figures represents a larger volume of goods exported. 
Our colonies alone now take in British exports nearly twice 
the value of our total export trade as it existed fifty years 
ago.* 

§ 82. Eastern Trade : China?— Our trade with the East 
has also largely increased during the last half century, 
but in its interests we waged two wars with China, which 
some people have thought to be unjust. The first Chinese 
War occurred in 1840, because the Chinese Government 
forbade the use of opium, which British traders insisted on 
introducing. The war was a short one, and resulted in the 
acquisition of Hong Kong for England, the opening of five 
new treaty ports to our ships, and the payment of nearly four 
and a half millions sterling to England, and one and a quarter 
million to British merchants. The second war arose in 
1856, and was caused by the Chinese seizing a smuggling 
ship that carried the British flag. Lord Palmerston went 
into the struggle with the motto, "Our country, right or 
wrong ; " but his Government was in consequence violently 
attacked by Peelites, Whigs, Conservatives, and the Man- 
chester Peace Party, led by Bright and Cobden. The 
Chinese, however, were beaten, and five more ports were 
thrown open to commerce, while special privileges were 
granted to British subjects and Christianity was tolerated. 
Since then, except a slight misunderstanding caused in 1859 
by the stoppage of British and French ambassadors on 
their way to Pekin, China has given no more trouble. 

§ 83. Eastern Trade : Egypt. — We have had, how- 

' Of. my Commerce in Europe, p. 223-5. 
2 The quite modern growth of the trade and manufactures of Japan 
should also be included. 
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ever, to intervene for commercial and political p;irposes in 
Egypt in late years. Since the Suez Canal runs through 
that country and forms part of our ocean highway to India, 
it is absolutely necessary that it should be kept open for 
traffic both of a commercial and military character. England 
had not the good sense to acquire a large proprietary interest 
in the canal when it was first cut, but the sagacity of the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield ^ remedied this fault in 1875, when 
the Government bought from the Khedive his 400,000 
shares in the canal for ;^ 4,000,000, and thus made England 
the largest shareholder. Then in 1879, Egypt, having 
become practically bankrupt, was handed over to the dual 
control of England and France, the Khedive being only a 
nominal ruler, and thus our interest in the country was still 
more firmly established. Since then this land has fallen 
still more under English influence, owing to the events of 
1882. An Egyptian officer, named Arabi Pasha, headed a 
national rising against the foreign influence of European 
powers, but was defeated by our troops and exiled to Ceylon. 
France had refused to help England in this conflict and in 
another which followed when the Arabs of the Soudan re- 
volted in 1883 under the Mahdi, and thus she practically 
withdrew from her share of the dual control, though she still 
lays claim to it. Hence, during the last ten years England has 
been really the ruling power in Egypt, and as long as she 
wishes to retain her Indian Empire she will have to continue 
to exercise an influence in Egyptian afiairs. Her position 
there is entirely due to her commercial and colonial 
developments in the East. 

^This great statesman, who clearly perceived that England was a 
great Eastern as well as a great European power, also procured Cyprus 
for us from Turkey in 1878, thus giving us a further stronghold on the 
way to India. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MODERN COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT — WITH AN APPENDIX OF 
THE POSSESSIONS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

§ 84. Our Second Colonial Empire. — It is often forgotten 
how comparatively recent is the acquisition of our present 
colonial possessions. Few people realise that, with the 
exception of one or two provinces of India and Canada, 
and a very few of the West Indian islands, all of them have 
been acquired within the last hundred years. The fact is 
that the breaking off of the American colonies in 1783 
marks the dividing line between our first colonial empire and 
our second. At that time our empire suffered a loss which 
seemed as if it would be almost fatal, but as a matter of fact 
it has presented hardly any hindrance to our colonial 
progress. As has been pointed out by various writers, 
England found compensation elsewhere, while at the same 
time our purely commercial connections with the United 
States were not very seriously injured, as they continued to 
deal with us very much as before, owing to the fact that 
England was the only country which could supply the 
manufactures they needed, and has ever since remained the 
best market for their agricultural products. The trade be- 
tween England and North America was, and has been, 
essentially a natural and not an artificial trade ; and being 
natural, it has suffered very little from political disturbances. 

118 
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Meanwhile, soon after the loss of her American colonies, 
England began to compensate herself by obtaining others in 
various other portions of the globe, taking them for nearly 
a quarter of a century almost entirely by conquest. Thus 
we obtained Ceylon (1796); Guiana (1803);' the Cape of 
Good Hope (1806), all of which originally belonged to the 
Dutch; Trinidad (1797) was taken from Spain; Mauritius 
(1810) and many of the West Indian islands from France ; 
while at the same time we were increasing our hold upon 
West Africa, and rapidly extending our dominion in India. 
Moreover, colonisation of quite a different type was being 
carried on in Australia and in Canada. There are, in fact, 
four chief lines of reconstruction and fresh development to 
be noticed in the history of our recent acquisitions. These 
lines of development are to be found : (r) in the West 
Indies; (2) in Australia; (3) in Canada; (4) in Africa.^ 

§ 85. The West Indies. — These were for some time the 
centre of our colonial interest, especially after they had 
been secured to us by Rodney's great naval victory ^ over the 
French in the West Indies in 1782, and they rapidly became 
a source of increasing wealth till, at the close of the last 
century, the West Indian influence in the city of London 
and in Bristol became a factor of considerable commercial 
importance. The chief islands of the various groups which 
form the West Indies are, commercially speaking, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Barbadoes, to which we may add the con- 
tinental settlement of British Guiana. Their development 
continued for many years to be closely identified with the 
sugar industry, but a severe blow was dealt to their 
prosperity by the invention of beet sugar and the abolition 
of slavery. The use of beet sugar in Europe, encouraged 

1 Compare chap. vi. of Caldecott's English Colonisation. 

2 When he defeated the French Admiral De Grasse, in a fight between 
Dominica and Guadeloupe, April 5th-l0th, 1782. 
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as it has been by bounties given by European Governments 
to the manufacturers and growers of beetroot, has extended 
enormously within the last fifty years. Only 95,000 tons 
of beet sugar were produced in 1849 as compared with 
3,630,000 tons in 1890, in which last year it considerably 
exceeded the amount of cane sugar manufactured. Thus 
the West Indies, which had practically a monopoly of the 
sugar supply of Europe, now found this monopoly entirely 
ruined,-' while the change in its labour system has been — to 
put it mildly — by no means so beneficial as the promoters 
of the anti-slavery agitation fondly hoped. ^ Hence our West 
Indian colonies are now in a somewhat critical position. 

I 86. The Australian Colonies. — The next group of 
colonies that demands our attention is that of Australia 
and New Zealand. These are colonies in a totally different 
sense from the West Indies, because they are the homes of 
thousands of English settlers who have gone out there to 
found a new state beyond the seas (of. page 25). They and 
Canada form, in fact, a Greater Britain in a far truer sense 
than any other colony can be said to do so. It was, of 
course, the adventurous voyages of Captain Cook that first 
attracted attention towards these new fields of colonisation, 
and in 1788 our first settlement was made on the shores of 
Australia, in Port Jackson, but our first settlers were only 
convicts, and for a long time the system was in operation 
of sending to Australia men and women who had proved 
themselves too criminal to be tolerated at home.* But 

1 Cf. Caldecott, English Colonisation, pp. 93-9S, for a summary 0/ 
causes of the declins of the West Indies ; and Farrer, Free Trade v. 
Fair Trade, ch. 48, for the sugar trade. 

2 Slavery was abolished in the British domains in 1833, when 
;f 20,000,000 was given to the planters as compensation. 

3 In 1 82 1 New South Wales had a population of 30,000, of whom 
three-founhs were convicts. 
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these somewhat undesirable settlers were followed gradually 
by streams of free men, and the new colonies — largely 
owing to the suggestions of Edward Wakefield ' — continued 
to attract other emigrants by oifering them facilities for 
passage and for acquiring land upon their arrival. So the 
stream of colonisation went on for some time, though the 
number of colonists was never very large, till in 1851 a new 
and unrivalled attraction was found in the discovery of the 
Ballarat goldfields. The discovery of gold attracted vast 
numbers of emigrants, many being of an adventurous and 
energetic character, and although most of them did not 
succeed in making their fortunes in gold-mining, they 
settled down to other industries, and began to develop the 
various resources of the country.* The most notable of 
these has been sheep-farming, for the country was found to 
be particularly suitable for the production of wool. The 
number of sheep rose from only 25,000 in 1810 to 290,000 
in 182 1, and they are now counted in millions. The first 
of our colonies was New South Wales — from which Victoria 
{1851) and Queensland (1859) were cut out. South Aus- 
traha was a separate colony from its beginning (1836), and 
so was Western Australia. New Zealand was occupied by 
us in 1840, and a New Zealand Company was formed, 
while a Government connection was made with it by the 
appointment of a governor in the same year. " Of all our 
colonies, New Zealand may be said to be almost the only 
case of a purely industrial emigration colony of British 
people. It was neither sought as a refuge from religious 
or political oppression like New England, nor founded as a 

1 Caldecott, p. 98. 

s There has been a similar rush to the goldfields of Western Australia 
in the last two years (1894- 1896). 
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convict settlement like New South Wales, nor stimulated 
into sudden prosperity by a rush for gold like Victoria. It 
never knew any slavery or coolie system like the West 
Indies, nor does it contain an important foreign element 
like the Cape Colony and Canada." ^ At the same time 
it may be said that the history of all our Australian colonies 
is of an industrial character, as they have been developed 
entirely by emigrants of British origin, working upon well 
known industrial lines. 

§ 87. The Canadian Dominion. — Fortunately the loss 
of our thirteen American colonies did not involve the loss 
of the dominions which we had recently taken from the 
French (see p. 85). Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick remained unaffected, and so also did the 
province of Quebec, though the Quebec Act ^ of 1774 very 
nearly caused a rupture with that particular province. The 
French population was only about 65,000 when we took 
over these territories, though it has since increased very 
largely, so much so that this has been called the most success- 
ful colony that ever issued from the French nation, although 
it has been developed under British influences and amid 
British surroundings. The original province was divided 
into Upper and Lower Canada in 1791, the former being 
chiefly British and the latter containing the largest proportion 
of French settlers, and in spite of the attempts of the United 
States to make them unite with the " stars and stripes " in 
1 81 2, they remained loyal to England. Upper and Lower 
Canada were reunited in 1841, and a "responsible" govern- 

^ Caldecott, English Colonisation, p. 99. 

''It was passed in order to conciliate the French settlers. It estab- 
lished the Roman Catholic Church and restored the old French system 
generally, being very favourable to French Canadians, 
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raent was granted to the colony. This may be taken as the 
inauguration of the present system of self-government for 
our larger colonies, and marks a step of great historical 
importance. In 1867 the whole group, including Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, was united into the Do- 
minion of Canada, and since then divisions of the lands 
lying to the west of the older settlements have gradually 
been made, until now we have the separate provinces of 
Manitoba, British Columbia, the North- West territories and 
Prince Edward Island. In these colonies again, we find, as 
in Australia, a steady stream of genuine British settlers, who 
have proceeded upon industrial lines and are forming a 
most important industrial community. 

I 88. Our African Possessions. — The history of our 
colonies in Africa is largely one of conquest. The English 
took possession of the Cape by force in 1795, restored it to 
the Dutch in 1803, captured it again in 1806, and had it 
finally ceded to them by the Great Peace of 1815. When it 
came into our hands, we found that there were not more than 
10,000 Dutch settled there, and that trade was totally un- 
organised, so much so that wool brought down from the 
farmers of the interior to the beach sometimes lay there un- 
sold until the wind scattered it. In striking contrast to this, 
we may notice that the value of wool now exported from the 
Cape is worth nearly _;^2,ooo,ooo annually. It is im- 
possible here to go into the history of our relations with the 
Dutch ; it must be sufficient to remark that there still 
seems to be an unfortunate difficulty in working in harmony 
with them as our fellow-colonists, and that a still greater 
difficulty presents itself in regard to the native races, who, 
so far from decreasing in numbers, and declining in power 
before the advance of the whites (as the Maoris in New 
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Zealand or the Indians in America), have continued to in- 
crease and prosper to an almost embarrassing extent. Only 
one person out of six in the African colonies is a white. 
Numerous and costly wars have been waged with the native 
tribes of South Africa, of which the latest and most impor- 
tant was the Zulu War of 1879 and 1880. Disturbances 
have also occurred with the Dutch, which have resulted in the 
formation of two practically independent states, the Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic (or Transvaal), 
though it may be hoped that the possible incorporation of 
these two last states into one great South African dominion 
is only a question of time. This will need, however, con- 
siderably more tact and intelligence than has hitherto been 
shown by British and African statesmen in dealing with 
South African affairs.^ Besides these states and the pro- 
vinces of Cape Colon}', Natal, and Bechuanaland, and the 
other territories which go to make up our South African 
colonies, a great extension of British iniiuence is being made 
at the present time by the old method of chartered com- 
panies, who are proceeding in many respects upon much the 
same lines as the old East India Company did in its earliest 
days. Such are the British South African Company, now 
developing Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the East African 
Company, with its chief port at Mombasa, and the Royal 
Niger Company, which carries on trade in the basin of the 
Niger. It is extremely interesting to notice how this old 
method of a chartered company is still being used to extend 
British trade and influence. 

As regards the development of African trade, it should be 
noticed that it has received a great impetus from the dis- 
covery of diamonds in large quantities, and more recently 

1 This remark was written early in 1893, but there is no reason to 
alter it in i8s6. 
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still of gold; so that emgirants are being attracted thither 
in the same manner, though not quite to the same extent as 
they were formerly attracted to the Australian gold fields. 

§ 89. Various Colonies : Colonial Tariffs. — These, then, 
are the four directions in which our colonial empire has 
mainly extended since the great War of American Inde- 
pendence. Besides the colonies here mentioned we have 
since then obtained various other small and scattered pos- 
sessions in different parts of the world, a list of which will 
be found in the appendix to this chapter. The most 
important of them commercially have been the Straits 
Settlements, including Singapore (purchased in 1819), 
which is now a great emporium for tropical produce on the 
one hand, and for British and native manufactures on the 
other; and Hong Kong, which we gained after the first 
Chinese War, and which is the main centre for our com- 
merce with China, having a total trade of ;^2o,ooo,ooo 
■ sterling per annum, though this is only half that of Singa- 
pore. An enumeration of our other possessions will be 
found in the appendix here given, which includes the whole 
of our colonial empire, and forms a fitting conclusion to the 
story of our commercial development. 

Some mention, however, must be made of the commercial 
policy of the colonies towards their mother country.^ It 
is characterised by an unfortunate spirit of protectionism. 
When the right of self-government was conceded to our 
possessions, it carried with it the right of raising revenue in 
any manner that might seem best to colonial administra- 
tors, even if this involved duties on British products. 
Now, Canada received the right of self-government in 1840, 
the Australian colonies between 1850 and '60, and the 

1 Cf. Prof. Bastable's chapter (10) on "Colonial and other Tariffs" in 
his Comtnerce oj Nations, p. io6. 
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Cape in 1872; and with it they received also full power 
over their own commercial policy. At first, they adopted 
the system of low import duties, merely for revenue pur- 
poses ; but gradually protectionist measures gained ground, 
till these low revenue tariffs have developed into compli- 
cated customs systems with duties upon most kinds of 
manufactured goods. The colonies of Australasia, with 
the exception of New South Wales, have all adopted a 
rigorous protective system. So has Canada. The Cape 
has also raised its duties since 1872. India almost alone, 
the greatest dependency of all, follows the commercial 
policy of Great Britain ; and, in consequence, meets with 
her reward in the growth of Indian trade. Some colonies 
even employ export duties, which are regarded as really a 
charge on the land which produces the taxed articles. On 
the whole, the reactionary policy of our colonies has not 
done so much harm as might be expected, since they can- 
not affect the nature of their trade, which must consist in 
the export of raw materials and food products in exchange 
for manufactures — at any rate for some time to come. But 
such a policy does no good and merely hampers an other- 
wise flourishing trade ; and it is not unreasonable that Great 
Britain should be disappointed that her colonies do not 
follow her own more liberal and rational system. 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

A LIST OF OUR POSSESSIONS AND COLONIES, WITH DATE AND MANNEB 
OF ACQUISITION, AND THEIR COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. 

I 90. Europe. — Our possessions here are small in number and extent, 
but strong in position, and are important as maintaining the route to 
India and the supremacy of the ocean. They are (i) Gibraltar, 
captured by Sir G. Rooke in 1704, and assigned to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. (2) Malta and the Maltese Islands, cap- 
tured in the French War in 1800. Naval station, strongly fortified. 
Exports cotton, grain, potatoes, and fruit. (3) Cyprus, granted by 
Turkey in 1878 ; produces cotton, wine, wool, silk, grain, sponges, 
raisins, lead, and building stones ; population, 186,000. 

§ 91. Asia. — Here our possessions are both extensive and valuable> 
consisting of the Indian Empire, Ceylon, and several smaller settle- 
ments and stations. Aden, a rocky peninsula in South Arabia, 
captured in 1839 ; fortress and coaling station on steamer line from 
Suez to Bombay. Perim, acquired 1855 ; small island, 4 miles long 
at entrance of Red Sea ; harbour and lighthouse ; fortified. Euria- 
Sluria Islands, off the coast of Oman, Arabia; acquired in 1854 by 
the Bombay Government as a telegraph station. Soootra Island, a 
large island at entrance of Gulf of Aden ; annexed in 1886 ; prodticts, 
aloes, dates, figs, dyes, etc. Mauritius, island in Indian Ocean, 
Crown colony, captured from French 1810 ; fertile ; chief industry, 
sugar-cane growing ; also exports cotton, coffee, indigo, tortoiseshell, 
ebony, vanilla. Dependent on the Government of Mauritius are the 
Seychelles, Bodriguez, Amirante, Diego Garcia, and Chagos Islands. 
The Seychelles export cocoa-nuts and cocoa-nut oil, sperm, vanilla, 
coffee, and cloves. The others chiefly abound with turtles, but the 
Chagos Islands and Diego Garcia export also cocoa-nut oil, fruit, 
poultry, and vegetables. Ceylon, captured from Dutch 1 796 ; a large 
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bland, only one-fourth less than Ireland ; Crown colony; exports coffee 
«hiefly, but also tea, cinchona, cocoa-nut and other palms; grain, rice, 
and cinnamon also cultivated ; precious stones, iron, plumbago, nitre, 
and salt found, and pearl fishery carried on. The Maldive Islands, a 
group SCO miles west of Ceylon, are tributary to Government of Ceylon, 
and export cocoa-nuts, etc. Of the Andaman and Nicobai islands the 
former are used as a native convict settlement (Port Blair) ; they are 
densely wooded. 

§ 92. The Indian Empire consists of the following Provinces of 
British India — viz., Bengal, N.W. Provinces and Oude, Punjab, 
Central Provinces, Lower Burmah (acquired 1826 and 1852), Upper 
Burmah (1886), Assam, Madras, Bombay, and Berar ; also, 800 
native states, large and small, subject to the Government. The chief 
products of India are wheat, cotton, indigo, opium, tea, tobacco, 
sugar, rice, and tropical fruits ; timber, especially teak ; silk, wool, 
ivory, iron, coal, salt, lead, and, in Burmah, precious stones, rice, and 
timber. The population is about eight times that of Great Britain, and 
the area of the British Provinces alone is more than ten times that of 
Great Britain. 

§ 93. The Straits Settlements include : — The island of Singa- 
pore, acquired 1819, which, besides being a commercial emporium 
for the far East, exports guttapercha, caoutchouc, sago, spices, 
tin, canes, etc. , from the surrounding districts ; Penang, bought in 
1785, exports spices; Province Wellesley, acquired in 1800 in order 
to stop piracy, exports poultry, cattle, and colonial produce ; 
Malacca, captured from the Dutch in 1795, exports gold-dust, tin, 
ivory, tapioca, and canes ; Perak, Selangor, and Simgei Ujong 
are native states, " protected " since about 1876 ; ana Jeleba 
(1885), Negri Sembilan (1S86), and Pahang (1888) are also subject 
to the Government of the Straits Settlements. The Cocos or 
Keeling Islands export cocoa-nuts. All the above are included in the 
Government of the Straits Settlements, which was formed into one 
Government in 1867. 

Labuan Island, purchased and occupied in 1848, exports sago, 
beeswax, camphor, hides, rattans, tortoiseshell, and trepang, and has a 
valuable coal mine. 

Britisli North Borneo is the property of an English chartered 
company (1877), and a protectorate was proclaimed over it in 1888, 
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as well as over Brunei and Sarawak ; it has immense mineral 
resources — coal, iron, gold, diamonds, antimony, quicksilver, and 
exports these, together with sago, pepper, indigo, arrowroot, spices, 
drugs, dyes, caoutchouc, and guttapercha. 

Hong Eong Island, with Kowloon (i860) and the Lema Islands, 
was ceded by China in 1842, is a Crown colony, and exports tea, silk, 
and Chinese produce generally, and is a great commercial emporium 
for British trade with the East. Military and Naval Station, our 
" Eastern Gibraltar." 

§ 94. Australasia. — Our possessions here include the island con- 
tinent of Australia, with the large islands of New Zealand and Tasmania, 
and many smaller islands. 

Australia is divided into the following colonies, which are colonies 
of emigration, not of conquest (p. 24) ; — New South Wales, settled 
1788; Victoria, a separate colony since 1851; Soutli Australia formed 
in 1836; Queensland, in 1859; Western Australia, 1829. These colo- 
nies have each a ttsponsible government, but the Nortliem Territory 
is under a president, subject to South Australia. The chief products 
of all the colonies are gold and wool; also wheat, wine, fruit, copper, 
coal, iron ; and in Queensland, much of which is semi-tropical, sugar 
and cotton. Good pasture for sheep in most parts. Most gold is 
found in Victoria. 

Tasmania, an island only a quarter less than Ireland, discovered 
by Tasman, a Dutchman, in 1642 ; settled as a penal colony from 
England, 1803 ; separated from Government of New South Wales, 
1825 ; representative government established, 1853 ; responsible 
government, 1871 ; fertile and well wooded ; exports wool, tin, gold, 
fruit, timber. 

New Zealand is a group of three islands ; total area rather 
larger than Great Britain ; discovered by Tasman, in 1642 ; redis- 
covered by Captain Cook, 1770; colony, 1840; independent, 1842; 
prodiicts, gold, coal, iron, timber, kauri gum, wool, hides, wheat, 
meat, flax. 

In New Cuinea Britain has taken possession since 1885 of an 
area of some 86,000 square miles, chiefly in the south ; it is under a 
governor since 1888 as a Crown colony ; rich in tropical products ; 
and gold is also found. Adjacent islands S. of 8° S. lat. are English. 
Norfolk Island, visited by Cook, 1774, was made a penal settle 

I 
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merit, 1787 to 1856 ; now under protection of Governor of New South 
Wales, and settled by descendants of mutineers of the Bounty. Lord 
Howe Island, taken 1S56, is under no authority. The Chatham 
Islands (1840) and Kermadeo Islands are under Government of 
New Zealand, and like the Auckland Islands, Campbell Islands, 
and Macquarie Islajids, are visited by whalers for seals and provisions. 
Pitcaim Island, settled in 1790 by mutineers of Bounty, is rarely 
visited, nor is Antipodes Island. England exercises since 1889 a 
protectorate over the Union and Phoenix groups, north of Fiji, some 
of which grow cocoa-nuts and others contain guano. The Fiji Islands 
were ceded to England by the King, in 1874; population, 120,000; 
well wooded ; luxuriant vegetation ; produce sugar, copra, fruits, 
maize, cotton, coffee. The Eotumah Islands, annexed 1881, are sub- 
ject to Governor of Fiji, and the Tonga Islands, annexed in 1881, 
have a British resident, but a native monarchy. 

§ 95. America. — Here our possessions are very numerous, both on 
the Continent and the adjacent islands. They include the Dominion 
of Canada, taken mostly in 1763 from French, which contains the 
following provinces : — Ontario (1763), Quebec (1763), Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton Island (1713), New Brunswick (1761), Prince Edward 
Island (1763), and entered the Dominion 1870. Manitoba belonged 
originally to the Hudson Bay Company, and so did British Columbia 
and the North-West Territories. British Columbia was made a separate 
colony with Vancouver Island in 1858, but entered the Dominion in 
1870, as did Manitoba and the Territories. The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany (founded 1670, for trading purposes) ceded the North-W^est 
Territories for one and a half million dollars. The Dominion exports 
timber, petroleum, copper, fish, furs, skins, agricultural and dairy pro- 
duce, cattle, and grain. 

Newfoundland is not in the Dominion; ceded by France 1713; chief 
industry is fishing, but copper and coal exist. Lahrador is subject 
to Government of Newfoundland. All the Canadian colonies have 
responsible governments of their own. 

In Central America we possess British Honduras, ceded by Spain 
in 1783; Crown colony; exports chiefly logwood and mahogany; 
also coffee and sugar and dyes. In South America we have British 
Guiana, taken in 1803 ; exports sugar, rum, timber, drugs, gums, and 
cochineal ; has governor and representative government. 
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§ 96. Our possessions in the West Indies are numerous, and 
include: — The Bermuda Islands; Colonised i6ii, after Somers had 
been wrecked there in 1609 ; representative government, naval station ; 
products are fruit, potatoes, timber (cedar), and arrowroot. The 
Bahamas ; colonised twice by settlers, 1629 and 1718; representative 
government ; export salt, sponges, fruit , and dyewood. The Lee- 
ward Islands were grouped into a federation in 187 1, with a repre- 
sentative government. They include : — Antigua, colonised by English, 
1631, and Barbuda subject to it ; Montserrat, colonised 1632, by Eng- 
lish and French; St. Kitts, ceded by France in 1713, with Anguilla 
subject to it, colonised by English in 1650 ; Dominica, ceded by France 
in 1783; and the Virgin Islands, settled by English from Anguilla in 
1680. The chief product of the Leeward Islands is sugar, but coflfeej 
indigo, cochineal, lime-juice, etc., are exported. The Windward Is- 
lands, which were also federated in 1871, include : — Barbadoes, the first 
island, claimed by the English, and colonised in 1625 ; Grenada and 
the Grenadive Islands, taken from the French in 1 763 ; St. Lucia, taken 
fiom the French in 1803; and St. Vincent, taken from the French in 
1783. They all have a representative government. Chief exjjoi'ts, 
sugar, coffee, timber, fruits. Barbadoes is the most prosperous. 
Jamaica, captured from Spain in 1655, has a representative govern- 
ment; large and fertile; pimcipcd prodticts are sugar, rum, coffee, 
spices, ginger, cocoa, tobacco, logwood, while timber is plentiful, and 
lead and other metals are found. The Turlis and Caicos Islands are 
subject to Jamaica. Trinidad was also taken from Spain in 1797, and 
is a Crown colony ; a large and fertile island ; exports sugar, coffee, 
timber, cocoa-nuts, fruits, and pitch from a pitch lake. Tobago, finally 
taken from the French in 1803; is now annexed to Trinidad, exports 
sugar, molasses, rum, and fruits. 

§ 97. In the South Atlantic England possesses several islands, 
none of much importance, except as naval stations. They are : — 
Ascension Island, occupied in 1815 ; a naval station with only 140 
inhabitants. St. Helena, taken from the Dutch in 1673 ; a victualling 
place for ships ; under a governor. Tristan d'Acunia, occupied in 
1815, has only 90 people, who keep sheep and cattle, and grow vege- 
tables for ships. The Trinidad Islands, occupied in 1815, are rarely 
visited. The Falkland Islands were annexed in 1833; Crown colony; 
export frozen meat, rear sheep and cattle, and are useful as a victuaUing 
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place for ships. South Georgia is an island subject to the Governor 
of the Falkland Islands, but is barren. 

§98. Africa. — On this continent England has very large and 
extensive possessions, chiefly south of the equator. Cape Colony, taken 
from the Dutch, 1806, was settled in 1820 by a body of 4,000 English 
emigrants; responsible government (1872); Kaffraria was incorporated 
1865; Basutoland, annexed in 1868-71; West Griqualand, ceded in 1871; 
Griqualand, East Transkei, and Pembuland have been annexed to Cape 
Colony since 1876; Pondoland, Bechuanaland, are protectorates; ex- 
ports wool, mohair, hides, skins, ivory, ostrich feathers, diamonds, 
gold, copper, wine, aloes, and grain. Bhodesia is under a chartered 
Company. Natal was settled by English and Dutch, in 1835, from 
Cape Colony; it became a separate colony, 1856; representative govern- 
ment; its products are similar to those of Cape Colony, and sugar, 
coffee, maize, and tropical fruits are grown. Zululand is a dependency 
of Natal since the war of 1879. On the West Coast we have some 
settlements that are more of the nature of "factories" than colonies. 
They are: — Sierra Leone, colony for freed slaves, established 1787, 
and made a Crown colony, 1808 ; products, coffee, rice, maize, ginger, 
pepper, and arrowroot. British Sherljro was added to it in 1862 ; it 
exports palm oil and salt, Gambia consists of settlements at the mouth 
of River Gambia, with stations in the interior; founded 1588 for trading 
purposes; now under Governor of Sierra Leone; it exports wax, ivory, 
gold dust, palm oil, rice, timber, and nuts. Gold Coast Colony, 
gained by purchase since 1661 ; Crown colony; trading settlement; 
exports gold, palm oil, ivory, caoutchouc, etc. Lagos, formed into 
colony in 1861; has a fine harbour, the Liverpool of West Africa; 
subordinate to Governor of Gold Coast ; exports palm oil and kernels, 
pepper, grain, nuts, cotton, silk, and indigo. England also holds the 
Slave Coast, and the protectorate of the Niger Districts since 1884 ; 
the territories at the mouth of the River Niger have been acquired 
for us by the Royal Niger Company, which trades there. Trade 
same as Lagos. In East Africa we have the Somali Coast, a pro- 
tectorate dependent on Aden; exports sheep and cattle. Zanzibar 
Island, acquired 1890, protectorate; exports ivory, caoutchouc, sesame 
seeds, cloves. British East Africa, wliich, till 1895, was the territory 
of the British East African Company, extends from the coast at Mom- 
basa to the Lake Victoria Nyanza; that of the African Lakes Company 
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from the River Zambesi to the south end of Lake Tanganyika. These 
territories are now being opened up for trade, and are said to be 
fertile. The British South African Company is developing Rhodesia, 
the country south of the Zambesi, including Mashonaland, a fertile 
country where gold is found. The possessions of these companies may 
become very important in the future. 

The total area of all of our colonies throughout our empire is some 
9,000,000 square mUes, with a population of 290,000,000. 

§99. Concluding note.^ It is sometimes asked, of what advan- 
tage are our colonies to Great Britain ? We might answer that the 
advantages are : — (l) Commercial, in exchanging their raw produce for 
British manufactures, in affording useful scope for the employment of 
British capital, and in promoting trade generally; (2) social, by affording 
fields for emigration and by the general diffusion of the British race; 
(3) political, by increasing the resources and prestige of Great Britain. 
The advantages secured by the colonies are a good system of govern- 
ment, protection in case of need, a market in Great Britain for their 
products, and the use of British capital and labour for developing theii 
own resources . 

^ from Baker's Geography of tJie British Empire^ p. X9. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S 

Educational List 



Classical. 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by JOHN Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
This edition cont^ns parallel passages from the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 

text, and there is a full commentary, the main object of which is to interpret difficulties 

in the light of Aristotle's own rules. 

"This is both a scholarly and an original contribution to the study of the ancient 
Greek language and the ancient Greek philosophy. It is an original book in the sense 
of contributing to the study of the subject, not only mere learning and skill in summing 
up and expounding the results of the researches of prior scholars, but also fresh and 
illuminative ideas of the editor's own. It is an edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author's learning and critical acumen, and which caimot but prove heartily welcome 
to all classes of Greek scholars." — Scotsman. 

The Captivi of Plautus. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. net. 
For this edition all the important MSS. have been re-collated. An Appendix deals 
vrith the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very full. 

Plauti Bacchides. Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, 
and Critical Notes, by J. M'CosH, M.A. Fcap. 410, 12s. 6d. 

Taciti Agricola. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By 
R, r. Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College, 
Crown 8vo, zs. 

Taciti Germania. By the same Editor. Crown Svo, 2s. 
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Herodotus : Easy Selections. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 

LiDDELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS. 6d. 

Demosthenes against Conon and Callioles. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 

2S. 

Selections ftom the Odyssey. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 

Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Plautus : The Captivi. Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

A Greek Anthology. Selected by E. C. Marchant, M.A., 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and late Assistant Master at St. 
Paul's School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

New Testament Greek. A Course for Beginners. By G. 
Rod well, B.A. With a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Exercises in Latin Accidence. By S. E. Winbolt, 
Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
Primer. 

Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. By G. Buckland 

Green, M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief difEculties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. C. Marchant, 

M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. CoOK, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

" We know no book of this class better fitted for use in the higher forms of schools." 
— Guardian. 

Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis. 

OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS, 1900. 

Thuoydidis Historiae. Libri L-IV. By H. Stuart Jones. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 3s. ; limp cloth, 3s. fid. 
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Platonis Opera. Tom. I. (Tetralogiae I.-II.). By J. Burnet. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 5s. ; limp cloth, 6s. 

Lvoreti Cari de Rervm Natvra. By C. Bailey. Crown 
8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3s. 

Cornelii Taoiti Opera Minora. By H. Furneaux. Crown 
8voi paper covers, is. 6d. 

Aeschyli Tragoediae cum Fragmentis. By A. Sidgwick. 

Crown 8vo, paper covers, 3s. ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica. By R. C. Seaton. Crown 
8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3s. 

Aristophanis Comoediae. Tom. I. By F. W. Hall and 
W. M. Geldart. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Xenophontis Opera. Tom. I. (Historia Graeca). By E. C. 
Marchant. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3s. 



Classical Translations. 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., 

FELLOW AND TUTOR OF BRASENOSK COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Messrs. Methubn propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 
the Greek and I^atin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some of 
the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that the 
Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence, as well as by scholarly 
accuracy. 

Crown 8vo. Finely printed. 

Cicero. De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Clifton. 3s. 6d. 

Aeschylus — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Bumsnides. 
Translated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at 
St. Andrews. Ss. 

Lucian— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

Sophocles— Blectra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
Morshbad, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 
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Tacitus— Agrioola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
TowNSHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 
6d. 

Cicero — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic 

II., In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 53. 

Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

Horace: The Odes and Bpodes. Translated by A. Godley, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 2s, 

Cicero de OflQciis. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

Initia Latina : Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

First Latin Lessons. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

First Latin Reader. With Notes adapted to the Shorter 
Latin Primer, and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 
is, 6d, 

Easy Selections from Csesar. Part I. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition. iSmo, is. 

Easy Selections from Livy. Part L The Kings of Rome. 
i8mo, IS. 6d. 

Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. Sixth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

Exempla Latina : First Exercises in Latin Accidence. With 
Vocabulary. Crown Svo, Is. 

Easy Latin Exercises on the Syntax of the Shorter 
and Revised Latin Primer. With Vocabulary. Eighth 

Edition. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. Issued with the consent of Dr. 
Kennedy. Key, 3s. net. 



The Latin Compound Sentence: Rules and Exercises. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. ; with Vocabulary, 2s. 

Notanda Quaedam : Miscellaneous Latin Exercises 
on Common Rules and Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. 

8vo, IS. 6d. ; with Vocabulary, 2s. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repetition : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

A Vocabulary of Latin Idioms and Phrases. Second 
Edition. i8mo, is. 

Steps to Greek. i8mo, is. 

A Shorter Greek Primer. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Easy Greek Passages for Unseen Translation. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Easy Greek Exercises on Elementary Syntax. 

[In preparation, 

Greek Vocabularies for Repetition : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Greek Testament Selections. For the Use of Schools. 
Third Edition. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Steps to French. Fifth Edition. iSmo, 8d. 

First French Lessons. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 

Easy French Passages for Unseen Translation. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

Easy French Exercises on Elementary Syntax. With 

Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. net. 

French Vocabularies for Repetition : Arranged according 

to Subjects. Eighth Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. 



MESSRS. METHUEN'S 



School Examination Series. 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 

This Series is intended for the use of teachers and students, to supply material 
tor tlie former and practice for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, 
cover the whole of the subject usually taught, and are intended to fornj pai't of 
the ordinary class work. They may be used vivd voce, or as a written exam- 
ination. This Series is now in use in a large number of public and private 
schools, including Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Repton, Cheltenham, Sherborne, 
Haileybury, Manchester Grammar School, Aldershot Army College, etc. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Gram- 
mar and Idioms. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Tenth 
Edition. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Publishers. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
net. 

Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Gram- 
mar and Idioms. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Tenth 
Edition. Key {issued as above), 6s. net. 

Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
Key (issued as above), 6s. net. 

German Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Gram- 
mar and Idioms. By R. J. Morich, Assistant Master at 
Clifton. Sixth Edition. Key (issued as above), 6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination Papers. By C. 

H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. Second Edition. 

Science Examination Papers. By R. E. Steel, M.A., 

F.C.S., Headmaster Plymouth Science Schools. In Two Volumes. 
Part I. Chemistry. 
Part II. Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity). 

General Knowledge Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 

Stedman, M.A. Third Edition. Key (as above), 7s. net. 



Examination Papers in Book-keeping. With Prelim- 
inary Exercises. Compiled and Arranged by J. T. Medhurst, 
F. S.Accts. and Auditors, and Lecturer at City of London College. 
Sixth Edition. 3s. 

English Literature Examination Papers. Chiefly 

Collected from College Papers set at Cambridge. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of English. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge University. Third 
Edition, Revised. 

Arithmetic Examination Papers, By C. Pendlebury, 

M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, St. Paul's School. Fourth 
Edition. Key, 5s. 

Trigonometry Examination Papers. By E. H. Ward, 
M.A., late Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. Third Edition. 
Key, Ss. 

Examination Papers in English History. By J. Tait 
Wardlaw, B.A., King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Methuen's Commercial Series. 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. and 2s. 

This Series is intended to assist students and young men preparing for a 
commercial career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical 
character, dealing with those subjects which are absolutely essential in a 
business life. At the same time, the requirements of a broad education, as 
opposed to mere cram, are kept in view ; while each volume is the work of 
a practical teacher of his subject. 

1. British Commerce and Colonies from Elizabeth to 

Victoria. By H. de B. Gibeins, Litt.D., M.A., Author of 
"The Industrial History of England," etc. Third Edition. 2s. 

2. A Manual of French Commercial Correspondence. 

By S. E. Bally, Modern Language Master at the Manchester 
Grammar School. Second Edition. 2s. 

3. A Manual of German Commercial Correspondence. 

By S. E. Bally. 2s. 6d. 
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4- A French Comraeroial Reader. By S. E. Bally. 

Second Edition. 2s. 

5. Comineroial Geography. With special reference to Trade 

Routes, New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. D. Lyde, 
M. A. , of the Academy, Glasgow, Second Edition. 2s. 

6. Commercial Examination Papers. By H. de B. Gibbins, 

Litt.D., M.A., Author of "The Industrial History of England." 
Papers on Commercial Geography and History, French and German 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, and Office Work. is. 6d. 

7. The Economics of Commerce. By H. de B. Gibbins, 

Litt.D., M.A. IS. 6d. 

8. A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, M.A. Third 

Edition, is. 6d. 

9. Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, M.A. Third 

Edition, is. 6d. 

10. Precis Writing and Office Correspondence. By E. 
Whitfield, M.A. 2s. 

11. A Guide to Professions and Business. By Henry 
Jones, is. 6d. 

12. The Principles of Book-keeping by Double Entry. 
J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. 2s. 

13. Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 2s. 

Other Volumes to follmi 



Science and Mathematics. 

The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. Marr, M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. With numerous 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An elementary treatise on geomorphology — the study of the earth's outward forms. 

It is for the use of students of physical geography and geology, and will also be highly 

interesting to the general reader. 

" Mr. Marr has produced a volume, moderate in size and readable in style, which 
will be acceptable alike to the student of geology and geography and to the tourist." — 
Athenaiiim. 

" A fascinating book, a real fairy tale, which is the story of the making of the scenery 
of to-day. "—Pall Mall Gazette^ 
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The World of Science. Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. Elliot Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 
147 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
" If Mr. Steel is to be placed second to any for this quality of lucidity, it is only to 

Huxley himself ; and to be named in the same breath with this master of the craft of 

teaching is to be accredited with the clearness of style and simplicity of arrangement that 

belong to thorough mastery of a subject. "—/"armi^' Review. 

Elementary Light. By R. E. Steel. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Volumetric Analysis. By J. B. Russell, B.Sc, Science 
Master at Burnley Grammar School. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
" A collection of useful, well-arranged notes." — Schcol Guardian. 

A South AMcan Arithmetic, By Henry Hill, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. 
This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 

Test Cards in Euclid and Algebra. By D. S. Calderwood, 
Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In three packets of 
40, with Answers, is. each ; or in three books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 

Dairy Bacteriology. A Short Manual for the Use of 
Students. By Dr. Ed. von Freudenreich. Translated by J. R. 
AiNS WORTH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. Cro\vn Svo, 2s. 6d. 

OutUnes of Biology. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 



Technology. 



Ornamental Design for "Woven Fabrics. By C. Stephen- 
son, of the Technical College, Bradford ; and F. Suddards, of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 full-page Plates. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo, 7$. 6d. 

" The book is very ably done, displaying an intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposition."— Vorishire Post. 

The Construction of Large Induction Coils. By A. T. 
Hare, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy Svo, 6s. 

Lace-Making in the Midlands, Past and Present. By 
C. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. With 16 full-page Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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Text-Books of Technology. 

Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L., Secretary of the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council ; and 
Professor J. WERTHEIMER, B.Sc, F.I.C, Principal of 
the Merchant Venturers' Technical College, Bristol. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of elementary books under the 
above title. They are specially adapted to the needs of Technical 
Schools and Colleges, and fulfil the requirements of students preparing 
for the examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

The prices vary according to the size of the volumes, which are 
suitably illustrated. 

How to make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
" Though primarily intended for students, Miss Wood's dainty little manual may he 
consulted with advantage hy any girls who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the diagrams very helpful." — Literaturt. 

Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. With 176 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The drawings are intended to serve not only as illustrations, hut also as examples 
for reproduction by the student. 

'* An admirable elementary text-hook on the subject." — Builder. 

Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. With 75 

Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Contains all that is necessary for the London Matriculation Examination and the 
Elementary course in Applied Mechanics of the Science and Art Department. 

Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
An introduction to the standard works on Practical Physics. 

Practical Chemistry. By W. French, M.A. Part I. With 

numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
Based on the scheme issued hy the Education Department for Evening Continuation 
Schools and that of the Headmasters' Association. Suitable for Oxford and Cambridge 
Junior Locals, 

Millinery : Theoretical and Practical. By Clare Hill. 

With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Methuen's Science Primers. 

Edited by Professor WERTHEIMER, B.Sc, F.I.C. 

Messrs. Methuen announce the issue of a series of elementary 
books dealing with the science subjects mentioned in the Directory of the 
Department of Science and Art. They will be suitable for use in Grammar 
Schools, Schools of Science, and Technical Institutions, and for candidates 
preparing for the examinations of the Department. 

General Elementary Science. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc, and 

V. A. Mundella, M.A. With 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Specially intended for London Matriculation General Elementary Science Examination. 



German. 

A Companion German Grammar. By H. de B. Gibbins, 

Litt.D., M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

German Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Historical. 

A Constitutional and Political History of Rome. By 
T. M, Taylor, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, Senior Chancellor's Medallist for Classics, Person 
University Scholar, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

An account of the origin and growth of the Roman institutions, and a discussion of 
the various political movements in Rome from the earliest times to the death of 
Augustus. 

*' We fully recognise the value of this carefully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of the author's judgment, and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some hands becomes a mere series of cold abstractions. 
It is a work that will be stimulating to the student of Roman history." — Athenaunt, 

A Short History of Rome. By J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of "Wadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
" An original work, written on an original plan and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. ' ' — Speaker. 

"The schoolmasters who have felt the want of a fifth-form handbook of Roman 
history may congratulate themselves on persuading Mr. Wells to respond to it. His 
book is excellently planned and executed. Broken up into short paragraphs, with 
headings to arrest the attention, his manual does equal justice to the personal and the 
constitutional aspects of the story. Special credit is due to an author who, in the 
compilation of an elementary work of this kind, faces the difficulties of his subject with 
conscientious skill, neither ignoring them nor eluding them with a loose phrase, but 
striving to explain them in the simplest and briefest statements."— /owrwa/ of Education, 

AnnfllH of Eton College. By W. Sterry, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
"A treasury of quaint and interesting reading. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life." — Academy. 

Annals of Shrewsbury School. By G. W. Fisher, M.A., 
late Assistant Master. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

los. 6d. 
"This careful, erudite book."— ZJimV;)' Chronicle. 
"A book of which Old Salopians are sure to be proud."— C^oie. 

Annals of Westminster School. By J. Sargeaunt, M.A., 

Assistant Master. With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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General. 



Educational Reform. By Fabian Ware, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

An attempt by an expert to forecast the action and influence of the New Secondary 
Education Act, with suggestions for useful developments. 

Ballads of the Brave. Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, 

and Constancy. Edited by Rev. F. Langbridge. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; School Edition, 2s. 6d, 

" A very happy conception happily carried out. These 'Ballads of the Brave 'are 

intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority," — 

Spectator. 

" The book is full of splendid things.' — World. 

The Rights and Duties of the English Citizen. By H. 
E. Malden, M.A. IS. 6d. 
" There are few people better qualified to write on Citizenship than Mr. Maiden, who 
of course gives the historical development of all our rights and privileges. It is an 
eminently readable little book — not the less so because its author fearlessly states his 
personal convictions on most matters." — Educational Review. 

English Records. A Companion to the History of England. 
By K. E. Malden, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, con- 
stitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in diflterent volumes. 

A Digest of Deductive Logic. By Johnson Barker, 

B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
A note book intended to be used side by side with the ordinary Manual. It oflFers 
an outline of the subject and a fuller discussion of the points likely to be overlooked or 
omitted. 

A Class-Book of Dictation Passages.' By W. Williamson, 
M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

The Metric System. By Leon Delbos. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. Containing a number of graduated problems with answers. 

A Primer of the Bible. By W. H. Bennett, M.A. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light 
of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and composition, as 
far as possible in chronological order. 

A Primer of Wordsworth. By Laurie Magnus. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This volume contains a concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciatioo of his 
work in detail, and a bibliography. 
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A Primer of Burns. By W. A. Craigie. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This book is planned on a method similar to the " Primer of Tennyson." It has also 
a glossary. 

"A valuable addition to the literature of the poet."— Times. 
"An excellent short account."— /"a// JIfall Gazette. 
" An admirable introduction." — Globe. 

A Primer of Tennyson. By W. M. Dixon, M.A., Professor 
of English Literature at Mason College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
* ' Much sound and well-expressed criticism and acute literary judgments. The biblio- 
graphy is a boon." — Speaker. 

A Short Story of English Literature. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The history of English literature told in a simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, and contains a considerable number of illustrative 
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